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RELIGIOUS REFORMERS. 



Early Life!— This groat reli'aiofe mjiniwrwas born of a 
»Brafam&n family, not very far from ^Calcutta, in the year 
XHd A.D.* It was jn the same\ear that Warren Hastings 
•wat appointed the first Governor-General of India, Earn- 
mohun Roy’s father was a small Zemindar, who had 
served under the Nawabs of Murshidabad. Persian was 
still the language of the courts and all persons desirous of 
Government employ for their sons had them educated in 
Persian and Arabic. In his ninth year Eammohun Roy 
was sent to Patna, the principal seat of Arabic learning in 
'Bengal. Three years later, he was j>ent to Benares to 
t siudy Sanscrit, where he 5 remained till his sixteenth year. 

On his return, Rammohun Roy had a rupture with his 
father on -account of his opposition to idolatry, lie there- 
fore left the paternal home, and for four years wandered 
from place to place, spending, if report be true, some time 
in Tibet. In his twentieth year he was ^recalled by bis 
father, after which he divoted himself for some time to the 
acquisition of English, and further studies ip Sanskrit. 

From 1800 to 1818, ltym/hohun Roy was employed in 
Government service, tilling various posts till he was made 
a Sherist^ar. He spent ten years of his life in Ramgurh, 
Bhagulpore, and Eungpore, as deivan or head officer of the 
Collectors and Judges of those districts. Hence he was 
commonly known as the Dewanji till he was made a Raja 
by the Emperor of Delhi, During the time he was Dewan, 
he id said to have accumulated so mj.ich money as to enable 
him to - purchase an estate worth lis. 1,000 a month. 


* Another account makes 1772 the year of bis birth. 
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State of Bengal.-— In 1814 Rammohun Roy catnq to 
Calcutta, not to rest, but prepared to fighjb with the old 
superstitions and tin 1 manifold evils that had darkened the 
face of his country. The state of things in Bengal, wljcn, 
he began his work, is thus described : * 

" In the religious world tliere was much .excitement. The 
Saktis,»or the worshippers of the goddess Sakti, and the Baisli- 
n alias, mostly followers of Chaitanya, were both strong, and 
now contending with each other for supremacy in the land 
But however great might he the bigotry of the two sects, "their 
general immorality and corruptions were simply revolting. 

“ The social condition of the people of Bengal wHs ulscf 
doplorablo. The rigid Caste-system of Ipdia, with its bligt/.;**g 
influence, reigned in its full rigour. The horrible rites* ofc 
Suttee and Infanticide were the order of the day. There were 
indeed many instances of true Suttees . . . but it should 'not 
therefore ho forgotten that in n great many instances the Suttee 
was the victim of her greedy relatives, and in more, of rash 
words spoken in the first lit of grief, and of tho vanity of her 
kindred who considered her shrinking from the first resolVo 
an indelible disgrace. Many a horn bib murder was thus com- 
mitted, the cribs and shrieks of thq poor Suttee being drowned 1 
by the sound of tomtoms, and her struggles made powerless 
by her being pressed down with bamboos. * 

“The condition of the Hindu female in* those days was truly 
pitiable* Education among females wa4 tmknown. Kulinism, 
polygamy and every day oppression made the life of the 
Hindu femalo unbearable. Hindu society with Caste, Polygamy, 
Kuliuisin, Suttee, Infanticide, and other evils was rotten to its 
core. Morality was at a very lpw ebb. Men spent their time 
in vioo and idleness, and in social .broils and party quarrels. . 

“ As to education among the people, of what even the 
Muktubs could impart there was little. What little learning 
there was, was confined to a few 'Brahmans, and it was in the 
main a vain and useless learning. Ignorance and superstition 
reigned supreme over the ’length and breadth of the couAtry. 
There was darkness over the land, and no man knew' when it 
would be dispelled/' # # ^ 

M Rammohun Roy took a warm iefterest in every thmg con- 
• Introduction to Rammohun Roy’s English Works, Voi. I., pp. vi, vii. 
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necked with the welfare of his countrymen ; he did much 
for the suppression of Sati ; but religious reform was his 
great work, and to that remarks will chiefly be confined. 

. publications. — Soon after his father's death he wrote a 
book in Persian “Against the Idolatry of all Religions.* 1 

In'1816 he published his first work in English, M Trans- 
lation of an Abridgment of the Vedant, or the Resolution 
of all the Vedas, the most celebrated and revered work of 
Brahminical theology, establishing the Unity of the Su- 
preme Being ; and that He alone is the object of Propitia- 
tion and Worship.” Rammohun Roy did not study the 
VedRsJtfcrictly so called : he looked upon that as a waste of 
tkadf. It was the Upanishads to which he gave his atten- 
tion. 

The Abridgment of the Vedant professes to be trans- 
lated from Vyasa, to whom is attributed the oldest treatise 
on the Vedantic philosophy, ^called the Brahma Sutra . 
Rammohun Roy quotes about 30 Sutras out of 518 in the 
original, with nearly an equal number from the Upanishads. 
The work expresses hi» own views rather than those of the 
books from.which he makes extracts. In the Introduction 
he notices an excuse made by Europeans for idolatry : — 

“I have. observed that.both in their writings and conversa- 
tion many Europeans fool, a wisli to palliate and sbften the fea- 
tures of Hindoo idolatry ; and are inclined to inculcate, that all 
objects of worship are considered by their votaries as emblema- 
tical representations of. the Supreme Divinity ! If this were 
indeed the case, I might perhaps be led into some examination 
of the subject : but the truth is^he Hindoos of ttio present day 
i. we no such views of the subject, but firruly believe in the real 
existence of innumerable gods and goddesses, who possess, in 
their own departments, full and independent power ; and to 
propitiate them, and not the true God, are temples erected and 
ceremonies performed.” 

T?he above was followed by translations of four of the 
Upatfishads, according to the commentary of Sankar 
AchCfrya. He says in thp preface td the Mundaka Upani- 
.shad q/ the Atharva Veda : # 

“ An attentive perusal of this, as well as of the remaining 
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books of the Vedanta, will, I trust, convince every unprejudiced 
mjnd, that they, with great consistency, inculpate the unity of 
God ; instructing men, at the same time, in the^ure mode of 
adoring him in spirit. It will also appear evident that*the 
Vedas, although they tolerate idolatry as the last provision* for* 
those who are totally incapable of raising their minds to the 
contemplation of the invisible God of Natufe, yet repeatedly 
urge tfec relinquishment of the rites of idol worship, and the 
adoption of a purer system of religion, on the. express grounds 
that the observance of idolatrous rites can never he productife- 
of eternal beatitude. They are left to be practised by such * 
persons only as, notwithstanding the constant teaching of 
spiritual guides, cannot bo brought t<t see perspicuously the 
majesty of God through the works of nature.” 

The “ unity of God ” which the books of the Vedanta 
are said to “ inculcate with great consistency” is pantheism 
— not monotheism. Ekamt mdiithjam , One only without a 
second, does not mean that there is no second God, but 
that there is no second anything. The Mundaka Upanish- 
ad, as translated by Kammohun Roy, says : “ In the safne 
way as the cpbweb is created and absorbed by the spider 
independently of interior origin, v.s vegetables proceed from 
the earth, and hair and nails from animate creatures, so 
the Universe is produced by the eternal Supreme Bting.”* 

Polyfcheisftn is contained in the .same Upaniphad. It 
beginA as follows : “ BrahmA, the greatest of celestial deities, 
and executive* creator and preserver of the world, came 
into form ; he instructed ITthurva; his eldest son, in the 
knowledge respecting the Supreme Being, on which all 
sciences rest. ' 

In the preface to his translation of the Ishopanishad he 
has the following further remarks on the paiure of 
•Hindu idolatry : r 

“ Neither do they regard the images of these gods merely in 
the light of instruments for elevating the mind to the conception 
of those supposed beings ; they are simply in themselves? made 
objects of worship. For whatever Hindu purchases an idol in 
^he market, or constructs one withfhis own hands, oi>has one 

• English Works of Rammohun Roy, Vol. I., p. 26. 
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made under his own superintendence, it is his invariable 
practise to perform certain ceremonies, called Pran Pratishtha , 
or the cndovypiont of animation, by which he belioves that !ts 
natpro is changed from that of the mere materials of which it 
•is formed, and that it acquires not only life but supernatural 
powers. Shortly afterwards, if the idol be of tho masculine 
gender, he marriqp it to a feminine one ; with no less pomp and 
magnificence than he celebrates tho nuptials of his own childron. 
The mystorious process is now complete ; and tho god and 
goddess are esteemed the arbiters of his destiny, and continually 
, receive his most ardent adoration.” 

• \yitii regard to the excuses made by educated Hindus 
•for 4 idolatry, borrowed from Europeans, he says : 

• ‘•In thus endeavouring to remove a mistake, into which I 
have reason to believe many European gentlemen have been 
led«by a benevolent wish to find an excuse for tho errors of my 
countrymen, it is a considerable gratification to me to find that 
the latter have begun to be so far sonsible of the absurdity 
of their real belief and practices, as to find it convenient to 
•slfoltar them under such a cloak, however flimsy and borrowed. 
The adoption of such if subterfuge encourages me greatly to 
hope, that tfrey will, in time, abandon what tlfey are sonsible 

• cannot be defended; and *that, forsaking the Superstition of 

idolatry, they will embrace the rational worship of tho God of 
Nature.” • # 

Q f % 

In 1817 he published “ A Defence of Hindu Theism, 
•in reply to the attack of an Advocate for Idolatry, at 
Madras*," and “ A Second Defence of the Monotheistical 
System of the Vedas ; in reply to an Apology for the present 
state of Hindu Worship.” • * . 

He thus refutes the common excuse that “ Idols were 
invented for those who are not possessed of sufficient 
understanding": . • 

“ Permit me in this instance to ask whether every Mussalman 
in 'turkey from the highest to the lowest, every Protestant 
■Christian at least of Europe, and many followers of Cabeer and 
Natsak do worship God without the assistance of consecrated 
objects-? If so, how can We suppose that the human raoe is not 
-capable of adoring the Supreme Being without the puerile 
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practice of having recourse to visible objects? 1 will never 
hesitate to assert, that His adoration is not only possible, ’and 
practicable, but even incumbent, upon every rational creature.'* 

They contain also some trenchant exposures of popuJar: 
Hinduism. The following are some extracts : • • 

“ He who pronounces ‘Doorga/ though he constantly practise 
adultery, plunder others of their property, or'comrait the most 
heinoufs crimes, is freed from all sin.”* 

" A person pronouncing loudly ‘reverence tc Hari/ even in- 
voluntarily, in the state of falling down, of slipping, of labour* 
ing under illness, or of sneezing, purifies hinfself from the 
foulest crimes, "f 

“ As to falsehood, their favourite deity Krishna is more Bon* 
spicuous than the rest. Krishna again persuaded ‘Xoodhisfjfir, 
his cousin, to give false evidence — in order to accomplish theP 
murder of Drona, their spiritual father. — Sec Dron Purva , ot 
seventh book of the Mahabharuth. M J * 

• 

In 1817 he directed his thoughts to the Christian religion, 
and never discontinued its study till the end of his life. 
He learned Hebrew and Greek to form his own independ- 
ent opinion <jf the Old and New Testaments. In 1820 
he published, m Bengali and English, a book called “ The 
Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and Happiness/* • 
consisting of Extracts from the Gospels. In the Jntxoduc- 

• tion ho says? — “ * 

u This simple code of religion and morality is so admirably 
calculated to eletate man’s ideas to high and liberal notions of 
the One God,... and is so well fitted to regulate the conduct of 
the human race # in the discharge of their various duties to God r 
to themselves, and to society, that^I cannot but hope the best 
effects from its promulgation in its* present form." 

In a letter prefixed to one of his later works (an edition 
di the Kena Upanishad) he makes the following ad- 
mission : — 

11 The consequence of my long and uninterrupted researches 
into religious truth has been that I have found the doctrines of 

• Doorga Nam Mah&tmya. t Bhag&vat. 

• X Th® English Works of Bamxnohtm Roy, Vol. I., pp. 146, 147. 
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Christ more conducive to moral principles, and better adapted 
for the use of rational beings, than any other which have come 
to my knowledge.”* • 

. fhis publication brought upon Raiumohun Hoy a long 
controversy with the Seram pore Missionaries. The Pre- 
veptfof Jesus occupy only 74 pp. of the collected edition of 
his English works ; his Appeals to the Christian m Public in 
Defence, extend over 480 pages. The contention of the 
^lissionaries w*as that Rammohun Roy, after three or four 
, years’ study yf the Bible, had found out that the Christian 
Church had misunderstood it, and that it did not contain 
Isoniecfoctrines which were considered vital. The “Appeals** 
vueie intended to prove that he was correct. He was, 
•however, criticised too severely. 

Notwithstanding this controversy, Rammohun Roy assist- 
ed "missionaries in the translation of the Scriptures, and 
sometimes joined in Christian •worship. He provided Hr. 
Duff with the house in which the Scottish Missionary Insti- 
tution w F as opened in 1880, and got pupils for him. He 
recommended that it* daily work should 1>« commenced 
with the lord’s Prayer, declaring that* be had studied the 
Brahman’s Vedas, the Muslim's Koran, and the Buddhist’s 
Tripit^ka without finding anywhere any other prayer so 
brief, confprehensiv.e, and suitable to man’s w#nts. 

Brahifia Sabha.-*-N(ft long after Rammohun Roy came 
to Calcutta, he formed an association of a few personal 
friends, called Atmiy^ Sqbha, Spiritual Society, which met 
in his house periodically for discussion. The opposition df 
the Brahmans and pandits caused the members to drop off 
one by one, till by degrees the society ceased t‘o exist. 

In 1828, Mr. W. Adam, a Protestant Missionary, a 
friend of Rammohun Roy’s, was led to adopt Unitarianism. 
Its adherents generally accept most of the doctrines eff 
Christianity, except the Trinity, or three-one God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, and others closely connected with 
it. Adam sought to disseminate his opinions by holding 
meetings and giving lec^prcs. Rammohun Roy and a few 

# • Sir Moaier Williams, Religious Thought , p. 483. 
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friends, attended for a time, till at last the thought struck 
them that they should have a meeting house of their otvn. 

V)warkanath Tagore, Prosonno Kumar Tagofls and others 
came forward with pecuniary help. Booms were hired'in 
Chi'tporo Boad; and prayer meetings held in them every 
Saturday evening. The service was divided into four parts 
— recitation of Vedic texts-; reading from the Upanishads; 
delivering of a sermon; and singing hymns. 

It was thus that the germ of the first Theistic Church 
was planted at Calcutta. It inaugurated a new era in* the 
history of Indian religious thought. It ushered in tho 
dawn of the greatest change that has r ever passed ovpr ,the- 
Hindu mind. It was the first introduction of public wor- 
ship and united prayer — before unknown among the. 
Hindus. A new’ phase of the Hindu religion then took 
definite shape, a phase which differed essentially from 
every other that had preceded it. For no other reforma- 
tion has resulted in the same way from the influence of 
European education and Christian ideas.* 

The increase of contributions enabled Bamraohun Boy to 
purchase a large house in Chitpore Boad, and endow it with 
a maintenance fund. Trustees were appointed, and the 
first Hindu Theistic Church was opened in Calcutta in 1830. 
The name given to it was the Brahma Sabha, or Bcaftmiya 
1 Samaj, the Society of believers in Brahma, the cne self- 
existent god of Hinduism. 

The trust-deed of the building laid down that it was to 
be used as a place of meeting for the worship of the 
Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is the 
Author and. Preserver of the Universe ; that no graven 
image, statue, or sculpture, carving, painting, picture, 
portrait or likeness of any thing shall be admitted within 
the building, that no sacrifice shall be offered there ; that 
nothing recognised as an object of worship by other men 
should be spoken of contemptuously there ; and that no 
sermon be delivered but such as would have a tendency to 
promote piety, morality, and charity. « 

r 

" • . 

e • Sir Monier Williams, Religious Thought , fa. 
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Last Years of his Life. — Bamndfihwi Itoy had long wish- 
ed ffo visit England with the view of obtaining, as he him- 
self said, “ by personal observation a more thorough insight 
info the manners, customs, religion, apd political institu- 
tions of Europe.” He had also three special objects : — 

(1$ To represent the grievances of the Emperor of 
Delhi, who conferred upon hinwthe title of Raja, and sent 
him as his ambassador to England. * 

(2) To be present at .the approaching discussion in the 
lloilse of Commons at the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, upon which the future Government of 
»Indiaf whether for good or evil, so largely depended. 

(8) The orthodox*party in Calcutta, indignant at being 
deprived of the privilege of roasting their mothers alive 
when they became widows, sought to appeal to the King in 
Ccruncil. Rammohun Boy wished to oppose this in person. 

He arrived in England ir* April 1881, being the first 
Indian of rank and influence who had ventured to cross the 
“black water.” His enlightened opinions, courteous man- 
ners, and dignified bearing, attracted much attention. He 
was presented to the King, and a p^tce was assigned to 
him at thd ceremony of the coronation.* The three special 
objects he had in view were all gained. 

Unhappily Rammohrun Boy was not strong enough to 
bear the severity o/. a .European climate. After visiting • 
Paris and other parts of France in 1883, his health began 
to decline. He had been invited to visit Bristol and to 
take up his residence at the house of Miss Castle, — a ward 
of Dr. Carpenter — in the neighbourhood of that city. He 
arrived there early in Septdhiber, and shortly afterwards 
was taken with fever. Every attention was lavished upon 
him, and the best medical skill called in ; but all in vain. 
On the 27th September he breathed his last in the presence 
of his son Baja Ram Roy, and his two Hindu servants, 
by*whom he had all along been enabled to preserve his caste. 

A shprt time before his death his Brahman servant uttered a 
prayer in his master’s ear, in which the frequent use of the 
word Om was alone distinguished. He also placed iron under 
his pillow. When Rammohun Roy’s spirit passed away, fiis # 
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Brahmanical thread was found coiled around his person . 
;His remains were not laid in a Christian burial ground, hut 
in«a retired spot in a shrubbery. Ten year^ afterwards 
they were removed to a cemetery near Bristol, where a tomb 
was raised over his" grave by Dwarkanath Tagore, with the 
following inscription : . . . ■ r 

“ Beneath this stone res* the remains of Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy. A conscientious and steadfast believer in the unity of the 
Godhead, he consecrated his life with entire^devotion to the 
worship of the Divine Spirit above. To great natural talents, he 
united a thorough mastery of many languages, and early distin- 
guished himself as one of the greatest scholars of the day. His 
universal labours to promote the sociu.1, moral, and physical 
condition of the people of India, his earnest endeavours^ to 
suppress idolatry and the rite of Sati, and his constant, zealous 
advocacy of whatever tended to advance the glory of God and 
the welfare of man, live in the grateful remembrance of his 
countrymen.” «» 

Religious Opinions. — The exact nature of these has been 
disputed. Sir Monier Williams characterises the form of 
th eology which he propounded as “vague, undogmatic, and 
comprehensive. Throughout life he shrank from connecting 
himself with any particular school of thought. He seems 
to have felt a satisfaction in being .claimed as a Yedantist 
,by Hindus, as a Theist by Unitarians, as a Christian by 
Christians, and as a Muslim by Muhammadans. Shortly 
before he set out for Europe, he said that he belonged to 
none of them. Whatever was good ‘in the Vedas, in the 
Christian Scriptures, in the Koran, in the Zend Avesta, or 
in any book of any nation anywhere, was to be accepted 
and assimilated as coming from the ‘ God of truth,’ and to 
be regarded as a revelation. * My view of Christianity,’ he 
s|ys in a letter to a friend, ‘ is, that in representing all 
mankind as the children of one eternal Father, it enjoins 
them to love one another without making any distinction 
of country, caste, colour or creed.’ } 

“In truth Rammohun Boy’sattitudetowardshis national 
religion continued that of a friendly reformer even to the 
end of his life — a reformer who aimed at retaining all that 
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"was good and true in Brahmanism, while sweeping away all 
that was corrupt and false. He was, in fact, by natural 
character too intensely patriotic, not to be swayed, eved to 
the last, by an ardent love of old national ideas.”* 

' 'The late Mr. Ham Chandra Bose, in his Brahviowm , 
expresses a somewhat similar opinion. Ho considers it 
difficult to settle whether Rammohun Roy was at lirst a 
•monotheist or a pantheist. He says that the beautiful 
# songs he composed are decidedly pantheistic : 

"*FIe professed to have discovered a system of.pu re Theism in 
the Upanishads, and he made these venerable documents the' 

• main tf not the sole styy of the creed, under the banner of which 
be expected to see th§ diverse and clashing religions of tho world 
m refconciled. But the conclusion upheld by tho Upanishads was 
the very antipodes of what he expressed an anxiety to bolster 
up by these remains of the ancient literature of the country. 
Nobody can read the Upanishads, even cursorily, without being 
driven to the conclusion that pantheism, not theism, is tht* 
creed upheld by the spirit and letter of their teaching. 

# “ What was the result of this serious mistake? For years 
the religion of Raja Ralnmohun Roy’s association was, not the 
monotheism he was anxioys to see established, but the ancient 
pantheism of the country. His successors, some of whom were 
learned Pandits, did not play fast and loose with the Upanishads, 
as those 3o who pretend to discover pure theism in them ; and # 
they fearlessly set up*th& creed these documents were* fitted to 
uphold. Nay, they went further. They added the Brahma 
Stitras of Vyasa and t tho comments of Shankar Acharya to 
their sacred literature, and moved heaven and earth to resus- 
citate the religion of which these two person^ were the most 
redoubtable champions in gnetent India.” 

Mr. Bose allows that Raramohun Roy’s latest published 
utterances in England are in favour of the assumption that 
he was a theist of the Unitarian school. t 

•On the other hand, the Rev. Dr. K. S. Macdonald, in an 
interesting paper read at Darjeeling, show9 by numerous 
quotations from the writings of Rammohun Roy, that, on 

# * Religious Thouaht , pp. 484-487. • 

t Brahmoiem, pp. 40-42 . « 
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many points, ho hold the Christian faith. The following' 
are a few extracts : * 

“ The unity and personality of God was the firs^ doctrine in 
Raramohun Roy’s creed. Intimately connected with this wis 
his belief, in the separate immortality of the soul. He was not 
a. pantheist, as many of his countrymen are. Nor did he believe 
in the transmigration and final absorption of the soul. 

“ He believed in a great day of judgment, on which the living 
and the dead would appear before the J udge of alii, to have their 
oaso decided once for all; and the Judge on that day,* he' 
believed, would be the Lord Jesus Christ. Hi6 own words 
stated at page 184, Precept* of Jesm t are these : 1 The fifth posi- 
tion is that FI is Heavenly Father had edmmitted to Jesus the 
final judgment of all who have lived since the creation. I 
readily admit this position and consider the fact as confirming 
the opinion maintained by me and by numerous other followers 

of Christ I agree also with the Reverend Editor (Dr. 

Marshinan) in esteeming tho nature of this office most impor« 
tant, and that nothing but the gift of supernatural wisdom can 
qualify a beiug to judgo of tho conduct of thousands of millions 
of individuals, living at different times from the beginning of 
the world to the day v o f the resurrection.” 

“Further as to miracles, Rammohuli expressly writes, pp. 133- 
134: “ The wonderful works which Jesus was empowered to 
perform drow jj great number of Jews t6 a belief in Je^us as the 
'promised Messiah, and confirmed his apostles in their already 
acquired 'faith in tho Saviour, and the entire union of will and 
design that subsisted between him and the Father, as appears 
from the following passages : John vi. '14. 1 Then those men 
when they had soou the miracles that Jesus did/ said, ‘This is 
of a truth that pfophet that should come into the world.’ ” 

“ At page 162 Rammohun Roy sayd that “ Jesus was sent into 
this world as the long-expected Messiah, intended to suffer death 
and difficulties like other prophets who went before him... 
•Jesus of Nazareth represented as ‘The Son of God/ a term 
synonymous with that of the Messiah, the highest of all the 
prophets, and his life declares him to have been, as represented 
in the Scriptures, pure as light, innocent as a lamb, necessary 
for eternal life as bread for a temporal one, and great as , &e 
angpls of God, or rather greater thari'they. The compiler ih 
this defence of the Precepts of Jesus repeatedly acknowledged 
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Christ as the Redeemer, Mediator and Intercessor with God 
on "behalf of his followers.”'" 

It is acknowledged, however, that Rammohun tiny 
, denied the doctrine of the Trinity and the Atonement of 
Christ. 

defects and Excellencies. — Like some others, Ram- 
.mohun Roy hacl the Utopian idea that he could persuade 
Hindus, Muhammadans, and Christians to accept a religion 
•which each considered stripped of its most essential 
features. Ip trying to “ please everybody, he pleased 
nobody,” but a mere handful. 

• #T(T twisted the sacred books of both Hindus and Chris- 
tians so as to support his preconceived theories. He found 

• “pure monotheism ” in the former, while according to him, 
the Christian Church, from the very commencement, has 
misunderstood the nature of its creed. 

Mr. Rose says, “ That he* was moved by a noble and 
disinterested passion in the beginning of his career, none 
*vill deny. Rut may it not be safely assumed that the 
exuberance of patroivige and praise lavished upon him by 
not a few # distinguished members of thy ruling class tended 
to demoralize him to sortie extent ? ” Jlis conduct latterly 
showed symptoms of a “ supple, temporizing policy ” : 

“ He called Jesus 1 the founder of truth and true religion/ 
‘a being in which •dwMt all truth,* * the spiritual Jjord an<f 
King of Jews and Gentiles.* He called himself 1 a follower of 
Christ,* 1 a believer in/iim as the Son of Godin a sense peculiar 
to him alone.’ And in spite of all these public acknowledgments 
of fealty to Christ, he set up what might justly lx* called a Hindu 
frame-work, and unscrupulously thrust the Master, whose follow- 
er he never hesitated among Unitarians and Christians to repre- 
sent himself to be, into the back-ground. He constituted tho 
Upanishads, not the New Testament, the canonical scrip- 
tures of his association, and scrupulously observed tho 
caste system in the forms of worship he established. Tho 
sacred scriptures were read by Brahmans in a closed 
roofr, apart from the rude gaze of the worshippers of various 
cfiStes assembled in thc^ consecrated hall, the portions of tho 

• Abridged from a Paper by tho Rev. K. S. Macdonald, m.a. * 
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service these might consider their own being the sermons deliver- 
ed and the hymns sung. Nay, from considerations purely per- 
sonal, the redoubtable Rajah simulated reverence 5or the caste 
system in public, while in private, he never scrupled to trench 
contemptuously upon its rules ; and by deathbed directions went 
so far as to debar himself from the privilege of religious burial, 
that his fidelity to its injunctions might be known to liis country- 
men, and that nothing* prejudicial to the interests of his legit- 
imate heirs might occur ! All this might be veyial in the case, 
of a shrewd man of business ; but liis conduct, when viewed in 
connection with his claims as a reformer, cannot but be pro- 
nounced both inconsistent and reprehensible.”* 

Uammohun Koy was not an uncompromising reformer 
like Luther, nor was he prepared to make sacrifices for Lis 
faith like many thousands of the early Christians who 
would rather suffer death than countenance idolatry in any 
way. Uammohun lioy denounced caste as a demoralizing 
institution. He says in the introduction to his translation 
of the Isopaniahad : 

41 The chief part of the theory and practice of Hindooism, I 
am sorry to say, is made to consist in the adoption of a peculiar 
mode of diet, the lea&f aberration from which (even though the 
conduct of the offender may in other respects be pure and blame- 
less) is not only visited with the severest censure, but adtually 
^punished by exclusion from the society of his family and friends. 
In a word, he is doomed to undergo what' is commonly called 
loss of caste. 

“ On the contrary the rigid observance of this grand article 
of Hindoo faith is considered in so high a light as to compensate 
for ©very moral defect. Even the most atrocious crimes weigh 
little or nothing in the balance against the supposed guilt of its 
violation. 

“ Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought home ta the party 
by a judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss of caste, is 
visited in their society with no peculiar mark of infamy or dis- 
grace. 

“ A trifling present to the Brahman, commonly called Pm.yas • 
chit, with the performance of a few idle ceremonies, are hel? as 
a sufficient atonement for L all these crimes; and the delinquent 

( * Brahmoism, pp. 38, 39, 42, 43. 
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ia at (ftice freed from all temporal inconveniences, as well as 
all dread of future retribution. # 

Vntil the passing of the Le«r Loci Aut in 1850 by Lord 
Dalhousie, the loss of caste entailed the loss of all property. 
Heiifce Rammohun Roy sought to remain in the eyes of the 
law a Brahman,* and retained hi* Brahmanical threarl to the 
fast. His cousins tried to disinherit him by proving that 
Juj had lost* cffste. lie was successful in maintaining his 
civif rights although at considerable cost. As the Rev. Dr. 
K. 8. Macdonald remarks, “It does not look well that 
Milling the years the Jaw-suit was on his theistic meetings 
vyere discontinued, ^seemingly because he was afraid their 
• vely existence would prejudice his worldly interests... But 
considering his character, nationality, and the time and 
oiAsurastances of his life, he reads a lesson to and sets an 
example before many of liisf countrymen, much better 
circumstanced than he was, to whom caste is nothing and 
<y\ the keeping of which no earthly inheritance is now 
depending.” # 

liamraohun Koy, nevertheless, occupies the highest place 
among modern Indian theistic reformers. Max Muller 
says: # 

“ He had been brought up to worship the old Aryan gods, and # 
he lived among a pecfjilo most of whom had forgotten the original, 
intention of their ancient gods, and had sunk into idolatry of the 
darkest hue... Nothing is more sacred to a child than the 
objects which he sees his father worship, nothing dearer than 
the prayers which he has been taught by his ^pother to repeat 
with uplifted hands, long b^fofe he could repeat anything else. 
There is nothing so happy as the creed of childhood, nothing so 
difficult .to part with, and do not suppose that idol-worship is 
more easily surrendered. • • 

** There was everything to induce Rammohun Roy to retain 
the religion of his fathers. It was an ancient religion, a national 
religion, and allowed an independent thinker greater freedom 
thsys almost any other religion. . .Nothing would have been easier 
for him to do what so many of his countrymen, even the most 
enlightened, are still content to do, — to remain silent *on 
doctrines which do not concern them ; to shrug their shoulders 4 

I 
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at miracles and legends ; and to submit to observances -which, 
though distasteful to themselves, may be looked upon as possibly 
useful to others. With such an attitude towards religion he 
might have led a happy, quiet, respectable, useful life, and *his 
conscience need not have smitten him more than it seeing to 
have smitten others. But he would not. He gave up idolatry. 
He was banished from his father’s house once or twice ; he was 
insulted by his friends; his life was threatened, and even in the 
streets of Calcutta he had to walk about armed,”* 

Kammohun Roy was an “all-round” reformer. He did 
not, like some of his countrymen of the present day, confine 
himself to the “line of least resistance,” agitate for politi- 
cal changes which brought popular applause instead of 
obloquy. He advocated the civil rights of the Hindus, and 
sought to improve their temporal condition ; he took a lead- 
ing part in securing the abolition of sati ; but the religibus 
reformation of India had hi.; chief attention. 

Kammohun Roy was a diligent student of religion. As 
already mentioned, he acquired a knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek that he might read the Christian Scriptures in 
their original languages. He was a voluminous writer. 
His English works include two ottavo volumes, containing 
1,143 pages. Of these, 48 pages are devoted to sati ; 339 
to material progress, English educatiop, &c. ; and ^56 to 
religious questions. He felt that -religious reform lay at 
the root of all other beneficial changes. 

The great defect in Kammohun Roy’s religious studies 
was his wish to find his preconceived opinions in the differ- 
ent sacred books — monotheism in the Vedas and Unitarian- 
ism in the Bible. Max Muller says: 

“ I have no doubt that when Rammohun muttered his last 
prayer and drew his last breath at Stapleton Grove, ’he knew 
that, happen what may, his work would live, and idolatry 
would die.” 

“ I am more doubtful about his belief in the divine origin of 
the Veda. It seems to me as if he chiefly used his arguments 
in the support of the revealed character of the Veda as an«a.n- 
s\yer to his opponents, fighting them, to as to say, with their own 


# Max Miiller, Biographical Essays, pp. 11, 31, 33, 
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weiipvis. But however that may be, it is quite dear that, this 
vovf dogma, this little want of honesty or thoroughness of 
thought, rn^mlbri more than anything dse the natural growth 
of Jiis work.”* 

• • • 

Rammohun 1 toy, in his search after truth, *oems to have 
trusted too much to his unaided reason. The late Dr. Kay, 
formerly Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, gijve the 
following advice to Hindu religious inquirers 

“ you and all your countrymen who are worth listening 10011 
such a subject*, acknowledge that spiritual light and the knowl- 
edge of God must come from Himself, the one Supreme. The 
Mussulmans say the twmu> ; and we Christians, above all others, 
atifrm it. Then if you are really in earnest, if you are honest, 
•you see what you must do. You must go and endeavour to 
]>rav thus: 0 all-wise, all-htnrciful Gotland Failin', jmur thr bright 
bi-nvis of Thg light into mij foul, and guide. mr, into Thy tilmial 
truth." • 

Although llaminohtin Roy had his failings, this' notice of 
Him tnay conclude with the estimate of Max Muller: - 

“ The German name for prince is h'iirxt, in Kngiish b'inl, 
he who is 'always to the lore, he who* courts the place of 
danger, the first place in fight, the last in flight. Such a 
Kurst* was Rammohun»Koy, a true prince, a real Hajah, if 
Rajah also, like Re,v, meant originally the, sldorsman, the • 
man at the helm.”* • 


Biographical Essuya, pp, 00, U6. 
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2. DEB E X D R AN ATH TAGOItE. 

After Itammohun Hoy went to England, the Society 
aich he founded began to languish. It was managed by 
pandits, and became more and more Hinduised. It wtndd 
ha*re ceased to exist had it not teen supported by the 
Rajals wealthy friend, Dvvarkanath Tagore, the same who 
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ereoted the monument to his memory. Max Muller says, 
“ I knew him well while he was staying in Paris, and 
living theffe in good royal style. He was an enlightened, 
lfberal-minded man, but a man of this.world rather than of 
the next. Dwarkanath Tagore, however, became a still 
greater benefactor of the Brahma Samaj, though indirectly, 
through his soh Debendranath Tagore ” — the second great 

* leader of the Brahmist movement. 

# Sketch ot Life. — Debendranath Tagore was born in 1818. 
“ His family, nominally Brahmanical, was* practically out 
of the pale of Hindu communion. Some of his ancestors 

• iii& said to have los^ caste through involuntarily inhaling 
.the smell of certaiji meat dishes cooked by Muhammadan 

> ! Hands.’* Such is the intolerance and injustice of the 
caste system to which the Hindus cling with tenacity. 

• Debendranath was educated at the Hindu College, wdiero 
scepticism was openly taught and commended. Brought 
up in a life of profuse wealth and luxury, he did not escape 
Jts demoralizing influence. According to his own account, 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth year of his life, lie went 
on. “ intoxicated with the pleasures o[ the flesh,” regardless 
of his spiritual interests and dead to conscience and God. " 
He thus describes how he was awakened : “ Once on the 
occasion of a domestic calamity, as L lay # drooping and 
wailing in a retjued* spot, the God of glory suddenly 
revealed Himself in my heart, and so entirely charmed me 
and sweetened my heart and soul, that for a time I con- 
tinued ravished — quite immersed in a flood of light. What 
was it but the light of truth, the water # of baptism, the 
message of salvation ?” After a long struggle,” he says, 
“ the world lost its attractions, and God became my only 
comfort^and delight in this world of sorrow and sin.” 

Samaj Pounded. — Ind839, in his 22nd year, he founded 
the Tortirnhodldnl fiabha, or Society for the Knowledge of 
Truth. Its great aim was to “ make known the religion 
of Brahma.” It proposed to ascertain what the original 
Skustra* were, and trace the changes through the other 
sacred books down to # the present time. Treatises ^ere 
also* to be prepared on astronomy, natural history, physic 
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ology, <&c., with a view to set forth the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God in creation. Lastly, a complete 
system of morals was to be drawn up. Some 'influential 
Hindus joined the Society, and weekly meetings weVe 
held for worship and discussion. 

Debendranath found the Samaj, as Karnmohim Hoy left 
it, “ a mere platform, where people of different creeds used 
to assemble week after week to listen to the discourses and 
hymns. Men by joining it pledged nothing, incurred 
nothing, and lost nothing. Many who attended these 
services were idolaters at home, and in fact, knew not what 
the spiritual worship of the One *J?rue God meant"* 
According to his own statement, Debendranath joined the 
Brahma Samaj in 1842, and soon put fresh life into it. 

The Covenant. — In 1843 Debendranath Tagore intro- 
duced the “ Brahmic Covenant ” into the Tattwabodhini 
Sabha, which is thus given is the “ Jirahiua Dliur'ina” : 

OM.f 

To-day being the day of the moftlh — in the y oar ol 

Sakabda 1 herewith embrace the Urahinic faith. • 

1st Vaw» I will worship, through Tove of Him and the per- 
formance of tho works Ho loveth, God the Creator, the Preserver, 
and tho Destroyer, the (liver of salvation, the omniscient, the 
omnipresent, the blissful, the good, tlie’formless, the Ouo only 
without a second. 

%nl Vow. I will worship no created object as the Creator. 

3rd Vow. Except the day of sickness or of tribulation, every 
day, tho mind being undisturbed, I will engage it with love and 
veneration in Goil. • 

4 th Vow . I will exert to perform righteous deeds. 
nth Vow. I will be careful to abstain from vicious deeds. 
fyh Vow. If, through the influence of passion, I commit any 
vice, then, wishing redemption from it, I will make myself 
cautious not to do it again. 

1th Vow. Every year, and on the occasion of every happy 

♦ Pundit Sivanath Sastri, m.a. The Xcw Dispensation, &c., p. 5. 
f 11 The repetition of tho word 4 Ora’ is intended to bring to tho mind tho 
idea <of God ns tho Creator, the Prcsorvur, and tho Destroyer of the- Uni- 
.verso.” 
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dom<*itia event of mine, J will bestow gifts upon tlie Brahma 
S.irfiaj. 

Grant rn<r, O* God ! power to observe the duties of this grtmt 
iafth. . — — — 


1 h*. 

OM. 
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• J>. bendi\in:ftl», with twenty of his friends, \v;is the first 
to <ign the ‘‘ Covenant. ” The services were still essentially 
Hindu, consisting of the exposition of Yedie texts, and 
•p-i^a^es from th« j l '• panishuds, u sermon in Bengali bv the 
j*r sident or some . leading member, with a number of 
•Bengali hymns sung bv aclinic. Notwithstanding this, the 
<h't i rmin:i,t ion to give up idolatry gave rise to some perse- 
cution. Ib h- iulranal h describes, in one of bis lectures, 

1 1 o v/ h'* would wander awaf from his bouse, in sun and 
ram, in tho-e days when the great, goddess Durga would be 
worshipped by bis parents and relations simply to avoid 
tab mg part, in the lea*l, in any idolatrous ceremony.” 

The saiye year a monthly periodical, galled the Tattirn - 
bodhini Patriku , was comifteneed, and one. of the best Bengali 
writers of the day, Akhai Kumar Datta, was appointed its 
editor. 7\ large aud well-furnished hall wu$ obtained in 
Calcutta, and some fefaifch societies were established. The " 
membership rose from 88 in 184-1 to 578 in 1817, the most 
prosperous year. 

With the accession of new members, the Samaj began to 
be agitated by conflicting ojjinions. Some .urged that the 
Vedas had never been thoroughly examined with a view of 
arriving at a just estimate of their value as an authoritative 
guide to*tvuth. In 1845 four young Brahmans were there- 
fore sent to Benares, eaclf of whom was to copy out aifd 
study one of the Vedas. After two years they returned 
with the copies to Calcutta. The result of a careful examin- 
ation of the sacred books was that some members of the 


SaifPaj maintained their authority ; but, after long discussion, 
it was decided by the majority that neither the Vedas nor 
Upanishads were to be accepted as infallible guides. Only 

I j ^ ^ j ^H£ RAMA/'.r; 
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such precepts and ideas in them were to be admitted as 
harmonized with pure theistic truth. 

Brahma Dharma.— In 1850 Debendranath published, in 
Sanskrit and Bengali, a treatise called Brahma Dhannh . 
An English translation of it was afterwards printed at the 
Prabakur Press, but without date. In an Appendix 'the 
41 Fundamental Principles o*f the Brahma Faith” are given 
as follows : 

1. The One Supreme before this Was ; nothing else whatever- 
was. He it is that has created all this. 

2. He is eternal, intelligent, infinite, good, blissful, formless, 
one only without a second, all-governing, all-knowing, find of ' 
power manifold. 

3. The worship of Him alone is the sole cause of tempo) al , 
and spiritual welfare. 

4. Love towards Him and performing the works He lovetli 
constituteth His worship. « 

The pamphlet is divided into two parts, each containing 
JG chapters. The First Part treats chiefly of the attribute): 
of the Supreme ; the Second Part consists of moral pre- 
cepts. « * 

Rammohun Roy considered “ The Precepts of Jesus ” to 
be 144 The Guide to Peace and Happiness.” Debendranath 
sought it in the Upanishads. Mr. Dali says, “ On first 
visiting Debendranath Tagore, in 1855, T* askedhim whether 
he ever allowed the name of Jesus to be heard in . his 
church. 4 No, never,* he replied. 4 And why not? ’ I said. 

4 Because some people call him God.* ’* 

The religious system unfolded in the Brahma Dharma is 
that of the Upanishads, with some infusion of modern ideas. 
Passages, here and there, contain some of the doctrines 
of popular Hinduism. The following directions Lie given 
to* seekers after God : 

“To know Him, one should go to the spiritual teacher. To 
him who is come, the pupil of entirely peaceful and well-regu- 
lated mind, he, the knower of God, should communicate the 
particulars of divine knowledge by wjiich is known the B&ng. 
undecaying, perfect, and true. 

* “ The inferior knowledge is the Rig- Veda, the Yajur Veda, 
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the Btma-Veda, the Atharva Veda, Siksha (intonation), Kolpa 
(Ritlial), Vyakarana (Grammar), Nirukta (Glossary), Cbandas 
(Prosody), a»d J^otish (Astronomy and Astrology) . The superior 

knowledge is that by which the Undecaying is known.” p. 3. 

• • • 

This is precisely the teaching of the Upanishads, and, to 
some extent, ti^e books generally received as iSha*trus are 
recognized. " • 

The unity of God is not clearly expressed. The “ great 
watchword of the Brahma Dhanna,” says Mr. Bose, 

“ ‘ One without a second,' was the battle cry of ancient 
^pantheism.” Home passages, however, set forth the 
distinction between Hie Creator and his works. 

• ^Subordinate deities seem to be admitted. Chapter X. is 
•as follows, and gives a good idea of Part I : — 

v On) is God ; all the gods to him bring offerings. Him the 
all -adorable seated in the midst, ^,11 the gods around do worship. 

Contemplate God through Om, and let welfare attend thee, 
as thou crossest the darkness of ignorance. 

• By means of Om, the knower of God obtuineth Him who is 

all-tranquil, without decay, without death, without fear, the all- 
excellent. # • • 

We contemplate the allowable power and glory of the being 
diving, who brought forth the world. He it is who sendeth us 
thoughts* , # 

Let me not forsake* God as God has not forsaken mu. Let* 
Him not be abandoned by me. 

Know Him the perfect who should he known, that death may 
not afflict you. * 

Repeated reverence be to Him, the Being divine, who is in lire, 
who is in water, who is in plants and trees* and who per- 
vadeth all the world.” * 

The tooral teaching is, on the whole, fair, though some 
of the reasons assigned afe not of a high order. Mr. Base 
h^s the following remarks on this point : 

“ The motives to virtue pointed out are, some of them at. 
least, among the weakest ever brought forward to sustain a 
virtuous life. There ar^ six : u. ‘•All actions which are un- 
blamed (by others) you may perform ; actions which #me 
blamed you muse not perform.’ 1. 1 Whatever virtue we prac-* 
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tiso, you may do; but don’t practise anything’ besides*. ’ r. 
‘Apply yourself to that which you consider to advance your 
own good.* d. ‘ Follow out with the greatest zeal whatever 
course will give satisfaction to yourself, and leave every thing 
opposed to it. c. ‘The man who performs works of virtue 
obtains holy praise.’ /. ‘Such a man obtains respect in, this 
world and prosperity in the^next.’ Thus public opinion, the 
example of human teachers, self-interest, self-gratification, re 
spent in the world arc placed, in the same category with ‘holy 
praise,’ supposing that to he I lie praise which conies from God, 
and with prosperity in the next!” 1 

Sinful dispositions are mentioned and condemned., with, 
exhortations to the readers to ueli\ or' themselves from the 
darkness of ignorance and learn wisdom from a fitting 
teacher. It. is also admitted that sin is punished both in 
this world and in the next, and has a demoralizing in- 
fluence on the sinner. I»hit there is nothing like an 
adequate view of the intense malignity of sin. 

Transmigration is implied : 

“ Ho who is wise, is of mind regulated, and is always pure, 
guineth that station after attaining which one is not begotten 
again.” 

“ To worlds devoid of felicity, wrapped up in the blinding 
gloom, those go after death who are ignorant of God, aiVd arc 
Am wise.” ° ' 

As already mentioned, everlasting happiness is to be 
obtained through a knowledge of Dralima. 

The treatise concludes with the following “ Morning 
Address to God ” : 

“ Tt is through thy commandment, O Thou w ho art the 
Governor of the world, the living, the presiding Deity of the 
universe, all good, and all- pervading ! It i3 solely at., thy com- 
mandment, and for thy satisfaction*, and for the good of man- 
kind, that I go to engage mysolf in the pursuits of the world.” 

While the Brahma Dharvia is a great advance upon 
popular Hinduism, no enlightened man can accept it^s a 
satisfactory code either of religion $r morals. 

* # Brahmoism , p. 54. 
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5eNnons and Religious Opinions. -The A<ii Samaj 1ms 
hnen sustained largely through the personal influence of 
Debendranath* Mr. Mo/.oomdar thus describes his fifst 

# >i£ht of him : ,4 He was tall, princely, # in the full glory of 
Lis heulth and manhood ; ho came attended by liveried 
sei vflnts. and surrounded by massive stalwart Hrahmos, 
who wvivlmig gold elm ins and iiifponetrableromdenanc.es.*' 
f'unciit Sivanath Sasli i says, “ The 1 house of Habit Debeiid- 
f.umLh bocanu* a gvnora«4 rendezvous for the lhabmos of 
flak* itta. Their anniversary meetings al liis bouse, their 
fraiernai greet ingsuwl warm exchanges of love and friend- 
ship if.i the •a-.ions^ and, above all, the rich hospitality of 
t.Jie noble h himself, will long be remembered by those' 

• wluuwe: shared l hem. 

IJuii \ x - -bendranalh bad higher claims to respect. Mr. 
>T.d/.-“*n dur .’emits tied the IVngali sermons of Kesbub 
(‘1 nu « r ^eii were “ not to In* compared one* moment with 
the «>,v.ng iranseendental sentences that llowed from 
Uie. inmi.tb of Debendra Nath Tagore, with all his inspira- 
tion of tin* Himalayas still ablaze within bis heart.” 
I 'audit Sivanath Sastri thus gives hispjyn impressions of 
l lira: * • 

“ W le soli vividly recollect the day, when we hung with 
profound e-^Kct. and. found filial trust upon every*\vonJ that fell 
from his venerable lip$, iftul when a single spat kling gjanoe of 
his eyes awakened strange emotions in our breasts, and made us 
feed that (iod was near. His deeply meditative nature, his 
warm and overflowing heart, hisexguUitely-poetie temperament, 
and, above all, the samt-like purity of bis life, all combined to 
make Ids Bralmioism a living reality, and to make him out, 
even to this das , as the highest type of a truly devout character 
amongst, us.” •' 

Mr. Mozonmdar thus describes the religion of Debend- 
raqath : 

“ Devendra’s prayers were the* overflow' of great emotional 
tmfjjjTses, stirred by intense! meditation on the beauties and 
glories of nature,. His utterances wete grand, fervid, archaic. 


# The Xev: Dispensation , .V<\, p. 10 
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profound as the feelings were which gave them rise. Bui they 
seldom recognised the existence of sins and miseries in human 
nature, or the sinner’s necessity for salvation. IJgbendranat-h 
had never received the advantage of a Christian training. His 
religious genius was' essentially Vedic, Aryan, national, raptur- 
ous. The only element of Semitic mysticism which he ever 
imbibed was from the ecstatic effusions of the Persian poet 
Hafiz, r But the characteristic of the Hafizian, or Sufi order of 
poetry, is not ethical, or Christian, hut sentimental, and so to 
say Hindu. Devendra’s mind assimilated it most naturally. 
He believed all sinfulness and carnality to be the private con- 
cerns of each individual man, which ought to be conquered 
by resolute moral determination.” : 1 

In illustration of the above, one or two extracts may . be 
given from Debendranath’s sermons. In his “ Second 
Spiritual Advice,” after describing the effects upon Mature 
of the commencement of thp wet season, he says : 

“Just as the rain poured forth in thousand drops cools our 
body, just so the water of immortality being showered in thou- 
sand wavs is cooling our souls in this house of worship. Every 
day displays a fresh attribute of GocT and his great mercy. 
Just as the world is' awakened by beJng renewed by every rising 
of the sun, and advances in the path of progress ; just so our 
souls assume a renewed and improved state simultaneously with 
t the world. In the progressive kingdom of God both are 
advancing at the same time. His mercy is manifested in all 
both in the animate and inanimate kingdoms. So with the 
rising of the sun. He has awakened the closed flowers of our 
heart, and the air of his glory being wet with the tears of His 
devotees are shaking those new-blown flowers ; so all these are 
naturally being dropped in heaps at, His lotus feet. Now on this 
day, having felt a comforting coolness both within and without, 
we are approaching Him. He is inviting us to receive His 
ambrosia. Let us all salute Him and become immortal by drink- 
ing the ambrosia so freely offered as at present from that 
motherly hand. 

Ora, One only without a second.” 


* Life of A'eihub Chunder Son. p. 15‘J. 
+ The Fellow Worker, Vol. I„ p. 253. 
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ThcHollowing prayer concludes one of his sermons : — 

“ 0 thou supreme Soul as Thou hast made us independent, <Jo 
not # leave us alone — our entire dependence is upon Thee. Thou 
rfirt our help and wealth ; Thou art our Father and Friend : we 
take shelter in Thee ; do Thou show us Thy beautiful and com- 
placefit face. Purify me with Thy love and so strengthen my 
will that I may be able to perforrrt Thy good works fpr my 
whole life.” ; 

• • . 

9 A few years ago, Pandit Sivanath Sastri gave the follow- 
* ing account of the condition of the Adi Samaj : 

• “IThfc venerable Mahyrshi Debendranath Tagore has retired 
si pee last ten or twelvp years from all active work, leaving the 
affairs of the Samaj to a committee of management, of which 
his esteemed friend and coadjutor Babu Rajnamin Bose is the 
President, and one of his own sons, the Secretary. The weekly 
Divine Service of the Samaj, the establishment connected with 
the Tathcabodhini and similar works, are all kept up by his 
endowments. The large number of members, who at one time 
sfi'ned the covenant have quietly disappeared amongst the mass 
of idolatrous Hindus, arid many of them do not now take even 
a faint interest in the cause # they once advocated.’' I 

* The. fellow Worker , Vol. I., p. S’J. ■f The Sew Dispensation* Ac., p. 1 ; ». 

• * 
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a. KK8HUB CHUNDER SEN. 

Early History. 

The Life and Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen, by his 
friend and fellow-labourer, Pratab Chunder Mozoomdar, 
may be considered to mark a new epoch in Indian liter- 
ature. It may be described as the first true biography 
written by an Indian. Though an ardent admirer of jfche 
reformer, the author writes impartially. Living on*the 
most intimate terms with him during his whole life, Mr. 
Mozoomdar had unequalled opportunities for ascertaining 
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the truth. His work will mainly supply the materials in 
the following sketch. 

Family.-* Ke*shub Chunder Sen belonged to the Vaid^a 
or fnedical caste. His grandfather was Jiam Carnal Sen, 
"distinguished both for his benevolent disposition and his 
very •complete English and Bengali Dictionary. Peary 
Mohan Sen, the lather of Keshub Chunder Sen, was the 
second son of Ham Carnal Sen. He died when Keshub, 
his second &dn,*was only ten years of age. His widow was 
then *25. ^ . 

Boyhood.— Keshub was born in 1888 in Calcutta. As a 
boy Jio»\vas fond of fiqe clothes, fine boxes, line things of 
all sorts which he did not like any one to meddle with. 
He*was educated in the Hindu College, where he was 
admitted in 1845, but he had some preliminary teaching 
in the Vernaculars at home. At the annual examination 
every year Keshub carried away a prize, and sometimes 
two, there being only two prizes in the class, the one for 
l^Jpglish, and the other for arithmetic, in both of which 
he did equally well. ^ 

Kcshub's intelligence showed itself yi # other ways than 
his readiness at lessons. When thirteen years of ago he so 
mastered the juggler’s art that he gave a performance of 
his own. ‘These and other things made him to his com- 
panions quite a prodigy^and he was perfectly conscious of 
his own importance. Nobody ventured to approach to 
anything like his confidence ; he never made a favourite 
or bosom-friend of any one. Ho seldom, if ever, joined in 
an old game, or one that was started by any other boy, but 
watched it from a distance, If ever he consented to play, 
he would generally devise a new or unfamiliar game, and 
reserve thq chief part for himself. He took great pleasure 
in making upjatrmf t the popular semi-theatrical perform- 
ances of Bengal. 

Keshub was not religious in bis boyhood. He took part 
in Higdu ceremonies, but this was entirely for amusement, 
without any purpose of worship. If, however, he was not 
religious, as a boy he waS certainly very moral. Next t$> 
his singular intelligence, the chief characteristic of. his 
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boyhood was the parity of his moral nature. But -he did 
not seem to be a warm-hearted boy, and there was always 
a' strange reserve about his manners. In ‘after-life he 
sometimes said that he was of a suspicious temperament, 
and that his rule was to judge every man bad, unless he 
could prove himself otherwise. ( 5" § ? 7 

Tn 1852, Keshub was “in the first senior class of the 
school department of the Hindu College. When the 
Metropolitan College was opened, he was sent to it, arjd 
according to the usual custom to draw pupils, he was ad- 
mitted to the highest class for which he was quite unfit. 
This made him give up his mathematical studies. • As the 
new college was a failure, Keshub was sent back to the 
Hindu College in 1854. But he did not return the same 
man. Henceforth his educational career was not at all 
brilliant. In 185(3, when the mathematical questions were 
set for the Senior Scholarship Examination, one of the 
professors who was appointed to watch the examinees, 
found Keshub comparing papers with the young man that 
sat next to him. Keshub was severely handled. He was 
still allowed to continue as a general student, but he 
entirely gave up the study of mathematics*, and never 
again went up for further examinations. 

Early Manhood. — Keshub, when l_8 years of age, was 
married to a girl of nine or ten. * Tlje marriage was, of 
course, not of his own making. The first years of his 
married life were those of an anchorite. He was moody 
and cheerless. He seldom laughed or even smiled. He 
read certain Christian sermons, notably those of Blair and 
Chalmers, fie privately wrote morning and evening 
prayers which he ilead by himself on the terrace of the 
house. He composed short exhortations and words of 
warning for passers-by, which he caused to be stuck on 
the house walls in the neighbourhood. In short, he 
brooded on his own imperfections, and the imperfections 
of others, and the thoughts made him most restless. 

From the first Keshub believed in the supreme necessity 
^f prayer. “ I did not know,” said he, “ what the right 
teligion was, I did not know what the true church was. 
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Wljj*or for what I prayed I did not know, but in the first 
glimpse of light that carue to me I heard the voice, ‘ P$ay 
pray, without prayer there is no other way.’ ” Among the 
. Christian teachers he was intimate with were the Rev. T. 
H. Burn, Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Cotton, the Rev. J. 
Lon'g. of the Chjirch Missionary Society, and the Rev. Mr. 
J)a!l , the American Unitarian Missionary. 

Keshub started a number of classes and societies for the 
benefit of his companioifs. The study of Shakespeare was 
the * favourite fashion of the educated about this time. 
Keshub was not content to read, but desired to act. A 
*staiRe*was improvised, old European clothes were obtained 
from the bazaars, and plays were performed. Keshub re- 
• tamed for a considerable time his theatrical propensities. 
He had a passion for the musical performances known as 
jntrax, half dramatic, half operatic. He would sit up the 
whole night with his companions to watch these perform- 
ances, chewing pan-supari, and throwing pieces of small 
•oin to the singers. 

In 1857 Keshub established the Good-will Fraternity, 
which wasjnirely religious. He sometimes read, sometimes 
spoke extempore in English to the members from a high 
pulpit-like desk. One of his readings was the discourse by 
Dr. Chahherson Enthusiasm, another was Theodore Parker , 
on Inspiration. ’ * „ 

Keshub’s connection with the Adi Sama.i. 

In 185T Keshub quietly entered the Brahmo Satnaj by 
signing the printed covenant sent him for the purpose. 
Debendranath, on his return from the Hills, was greatly 
pleased .t p hear of this accession. “ He was much struck 
by the earnestness and ability of young Keshub, and at 
once accepted him as a friend and coadjutor. A deep and 
alihost filial attachment sprang up between them : and 
henceforth they jointly began to plan and adopt several 
important measures which further developed the reforming 
tendencies of the Samaf.'’’* 

* Pandit Sivanath Sa^tri, The Sew Dispensation, p. 7. 
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In those days Keshub was a diligent student. ‘Prom 
'Ll o'clock in the morning till sunset, he read every day in 
the Calcutta Public Library. He read some poetry, as 
Shakespeare, Milton and Young; but the history ’of 
philosophy was his delight. He was an intense admirer of 
Sir William Hamilton, and pored over the works of Victor 
Cousin. He read J. I). "Morell, and M'Cosh; he loved 
the works of Theodore Parker, Miss Cobbe, Kmerson, and 
P. W. Newman. ' 

Within a year after joining the Brahmo Samaj, Keshub 
made his first great stand against idolatry. The family guru 
was to come to the mansion, and Keshub, with somtfo^her* 
young men, was expected to receive the ceremony of initia- 
tion. When Keshub' s turn caine he was asked if he would 
receive it. Calmly, but firmly, he answered, 44 No." More 
than once the question was asked with increasing fierceness, 
but Keshub’s determination* gained the day. 

In 1859 the Brahmo School was established. Keshub 
was to deliver a series of lfinglish lectures, and Debendry- 
nath a similar course in the vernacular, the former taking 
up the philosophy of Theism and the latter dealing with 
the doctrines of the Brahmo Samaj. 

The same year Keshub, at the wish of his guardians, 
became a clerk in the Bank of Bengal, with the salary of 
its. 25 per month. So well did he do his work, that within 
a twelvemonth his pay was doubled. 

First Publications.— -In I860, when 22 years of age, 
Keshub issued his first tract, 44 Young Bengal, This is for 
You." It begms with the result of a godless education : 

“Often were you beard to say:— ‘Let the illiterate and 
credulous deal with religion and immortality, prayer and atone- 
ment, faith and salvation ; let them devote their minTs to such 
visionary pursuits — I feel it degrading to my high scholarship 
and liberal views to countenance them. 1 ” 

So far as mere talk is concerned, a change for the fetter 
is acknowledged. Numerous societies were formed tc^dis- 
ci£6s important questions of social reform. He says : 

14 Sometimes you witness whole bodies of young pien unanim- 
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ously* pledging themselves with all solemnity to momentous 
resolutions like these : — we shall enlighten the masses — elevate 
the condition of females — encourage brotherly feeling. Sifch 
am the great topics which our young and intelligent countrymen 
•are ever and anon discussing with all enthusiasm and fervor, 
and preaching with missionary zeal. But what is the upshot of 
all this ? 1 Mere^prattle without practice.’ An elaborate essay, 

an eloquent speech, a warm tfiscussion is all in all.’* • 

• 

• Tjie explanation give A is that there is a “want of an 
• active religions principle in our pseudo-patriots.” The 
reader is to seek help from God. “ Steadily and prayer- 
fully fook up to Hiii*— our Light, and our Strength, our 
Bather and our Friend.” 

first tract was followed by about a dozen others. 

His first, “Inspiration,” was derived from Theodore 
Parker. For a time, “ Intuition ” was the watchword of the 
party. When a Christian Missionary was preaching, a 
school-boy would sometimes point his finger towards him, 
and think he had settled him by simply saying, “ Intui- 
tion !” The trcnchanttfittacks upon it by the Rev. S. Dyson 
caused it eyentually to be largely relegated to the tomb of 
“lifeless dogmas.” * 

Trips to Ceylon, etc.— In 1859 Keshub made his first sea 
voyage. T)e ben (Iran atn and his two sons were about to 
leave for Ceylon, nhd* Keshub was invited to join the 
party. He quietly embarked, leaving behind a little note 
which was discovered after the vessel left. “ His little 
wife, who was not more than twelve or thirteen years old 
at the time, was dangerously ill, and not a» syllable about 
Keshub’s perilous expedition had reached her, till he had 
gone far on his way. We all took it to heart, and in our 
bitter regret accused him of cruelty, undutifulness, and all 
sorts of things. But Keshub, in the meanwhile, let out 
lik§ a caged bird, enjoyed his trip most heartily, cracked 
fun with his companions, kept a lively diary, and felt he 
had done the most proper and natural thing in the world.”* 

Hi 1860 Keshub started a small Society, called the 

_«L 

* Mozoomdar's Life of Ke&hub Chunder Sen, p. 127. 
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Sangat Sabha. It was mainly for religious conversation 
and prayer. When he resigned his post in the Bank of 
Bengal, several of the members, one after another, began 
to take leave of secular life, determined to spread the 
principles of Hindu theism. The following year, in con- 
junction with some friends, he started The Indian Mirror. 
It was, at first fortnightly, then weekly, itnd lastly daily. 
In 1802 he commenced the Calcutta College, which, after 
five or six years, had to be given up for want of support. 

For a time Debendranath and Keshub worked cordially 
together. Until 1862 those who hitherto officiated in 
services were called Upacharya* , or sub-ministers, wjiile 
Debendranath himself was President of the Brahmo Somai. 
In that year, after a grand ceremony,' Debendranath pre- 
sented Keshub with a sort of diploma, framed in gold and 
signed by himself, installing him as Acharya, or minister 
of the Brahmo Somaj. He* gave him, besides, a casket, 
containing an ivory seal and a copy of the Brahma Dharma. 
The title of Brahmananda (liejoicer in God) was also con- 
ferred upon him. From that time^, Debendranath began 
to be called Pradhan Acharya, or chief minister. 

The same year ifceshub induced* his young wife to dine at 
the house of Debendranath, who belonged to an excom- 
municated race of Brahmans. This act on his part led to 
* his temporary expulsion by his uncle from his home and 
family. 

Reforms.— Keshub’ s programme of reform is thus given 
in his fervid “ Appeal to Young India 

41 Look at yourselves, enchained to customs, deprived of free- 
dom, lorded over by an ignorant and crafty priesthood, your 
better sense and better feelings all smothered under the crushing 
weight of custom ; look at your homes, scenes of indescribable 
misery, your wives and sisters, your mothers and daughters 
immured within the dungeon of the zenana, ignorant of the out- 
side world, little better than slaves whose charter of liberty of 
thought and action has been ignored ; look at your social consti- 
tution and customs, the mass of enervating, demoralizing land 
. degrading causes there working. Watoh your daily life, how 
almost at every turn you meet with some demand for the sacrifice 
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of you* conscience, some temptation to hypocrisy, some obstacle 
to ydur improvement and true happiness. 1 ’ 

• # 

The qualifications of reformers are thus given : 

• ** A firm sense of duty ought to be the? basis of all reform 
movements. It is dangerous to undertake them from any other 
inoti\V 

“ Secondly, those who desire to "reform their country must 
first reform themselves. Gtfod examples are always powerful 
yngines of conversion, while the fervid eloquence of hypocritical 
teaclfing obstructs instead. 

“ Lastly, th<? paths of reformation are thorny, and therefore 
who tread these paths must be prepared for the thorns : 
there is no royal road to reformation. 

■‘•These, I believe, Are the three essential requisites of sound 
and successful reformation.” 

The chief evils in Hindu society against which exertions 
should be directed are the following, given in a greatly 
abridged form : 

• “There can be no doubt that the root of all the evils which 
afflict Hindu society, tha£ which constitutes the chief cause of its 
degradation js Idolatry. Idolatry is the cuc%e of Hindustan, the 
deadly canker that has eatSn into the vitals of native society. 
It woidd he an insult to your superior education to say that you 
have faith- in idolatry, that you still cherish in # your hearts 
reverence for the god$ and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, or 
that you believe in the thousand and one absurdities hf your 
.. ancestral creed. Hut however repugnant to your understanding 
■ and repulsive to your good sense the idolatry of your forefathers 
may be, there is not a thorough appreciation of its deadly char- 
acter 011 moral grounds. It will not do to retain in the mind a 
speculative and passive disbelief in its dogmas, you must practi- 
cally break with it as a dangerous sin and an abomination : you 
must give*it up altogether as an unclean thing. You must 
discountenance it, discourage it, oppose it, and hunt it out of 
your country. For the sake of your souls and for the sake of 
the "souls of the millions of your countrymen, come away from 
hateful idolatry, and acknowledge the one Supreme and true 
God»,*our Maker, Preserver, and Moral Governor, not in belief 
only but iu the every-day Concerns and avocations of your li(p. 

“ Next to idolatry and vitally connected with its huge system 
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is Caste. Kill the monster, and form a national and religious 
brotherhood of all your reformed countrymen. •- 

Thirdly, our Marriage customs involve evils of great magni- 
tude which urgently call reform, e.g. t polygamy, prematpre 
marriage, prohibition of widow re-marriage, and countless 
restrictions. 

“ Fourthly, the Zenana requires thorough Reform.” # 

At rin address delivered in Bombay in 18G8 he explained 
the true order of reformation : • 

“ What is the programme of reforms you Jhink I intend to lay 
before you this evening? Not half measures, like* the education 
of this section of the community or the reformation pf that 
particular social evil. These cannot — it is my most firm Con- 
viction — these cannot lift India as a nation from the mire w of 
idolatry, of moral and social corruption. If you wish to regen- 
erate this country, make religion the basis of all your reform 
movements. Were I engaged in the work of reforming this 
country, I would not be busy c ln lopping off the branches, but 1 
would strike the axe at the fatal root of the tree of corruption, 
namely — idolatry. Ninety-nine evils out of every hundred in 
Hindu society are, in my opinion, attributable to idolatry and 
superstition. 

“ All the social Reforms I would, propose for yofir consider- 
ation, are involved in this grand radical reformation — religious 
reformation. Questions of social reform will not then tippear 
• to you as matters of worldly expediency,' but as questions of 
vital moral importance, and will come upon you with all the 
weight of moral obligation.” 

Rupture with Debendranath. — By degrees the relations 
between Debendranath and Keshub became more strained. 
Debendranath 1 was impulsive,® very sensitive, conservative, 
Autocratic and settled in his views. He wanted to estab- 
lish a model Hindu society, and revive thp . ancient 
Hinduism of the Upanishads. He had always a partiality 
for the sacred caste. Though discarding idolatry, he was 
a strict observer of the sacraments of Hindu marriage. 
Widow marriage was to him a disagreeable things and 
intermarriage still worpe. 

tfKeshub and the younger members of the Samaj were far 
m advance of Debendranath’s views, and were eager to 
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entei> upon a career of bolder and more uncompromising 
refoVm. Caste and the Brahmanicai thread were the first 
objects of#thelr attack. Elderly members, opposed # to 
# K£tehub*s new measures, and jealous gf the influence he 
*had gained, tried to poison the mind of Debendranath 
against him. Debendranath thought that he should make 
a stand, and nip* these ambitious reforms in the bud. He 
Began by cancelling the arrangement by which Brahman 
jninisters vtfeafing the badge of their caste were no longer 
. admissible to the* ministry. This was done by beginning 
the service earlier than usual, while it was held temporarily 
4n bis*hohse. Keshub # and its friends protested against this 
cpurse, and declared that they must decline to join such 
services in future. They proposed a separate day of public 
worship in the Samaj building apart from the usual 
Wednesday service, but Debendranath was inexorable. 
Keshub and his party, therefor#, seceded from the Brahmo 
Somaj. 

Brahmo Somaj ok India. 

Keshub # Ohunder Sen •seems to have retired from De- 
bendr^natli’s Somaj in February 1805, but a considerable 
time was* spent in protests and negotiations # which came 
to nothing. He gQt» possession of The Tndinn Mirror, and ’ 
issued a vernacular journal, called the Dharma Tntwa. 

Lecture on Jesus Christ. — Keshub was first brought pro- 
minently before the European public by an address which 
he delivered in May, 18G6, announced under the sensational 
title of 44 Jesus Christ, Ejir&pe and Asia.” * He began by 
extolling Christ as a great man and reformer ; he described 
Him as •“« sent by Providence to reform and regenerate 
mankind**: he set forth m glowing language the moral 
greatness of Christ, ending with the words, 44 was he not 
above ordinary humanity ? Blessed Jesus, immortal child 
of Gk)d ! ” Then he dwelt on the fact that Jesus was an 
Asiatic. 44 When I reflect on thiq, my love for Jesus be- 
comes a hundredfold intensified.” * 

So high was the admiration expressed of Jesus Christ in , 
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the lecture that by some Keshub was regarded as 44 almost 
a Christian/’ Five months later he undeceived them and 
showed his true position by his lecture in 'the^Town Hall, 
on 44 Great Men.” He defined them as 44 men, but above 
ordinary humanity.” All great prophets, were regarded* 
as 44 God-men,” 44 Divine incarnations.” Though Jesus 
Christ was the prince of prophets, effected greater wonders, 
and did infinitely more good to the world, than the others, 
yet He was only the first among men like Luther, Knox, 
Mahomet, and Chaitanya. After this, says Mr. Mozoomdar, 
44 he perhaps felt that the time of teaching about Jesus 
and other prophets had not yet come. So, for thirteen 
years, he held his peace.” 

Establishment of a new Somaj.— tn November 1666, 
Keshub and his friends sent a parting address to l)eben- 
dranath, and established a separate Society, called the 
44 Brahmo Somaj of India.” The members wished to make 
Keshub the head of the Society, but he said that 44 God 
alone was its head.” He undertook to be its Secretary. 
Selections from the Bible, Koran, Zend Avesta, and the 
Hindu Shastras were compiled as the scriptures of the 
Brahmo Somaj/ Its motto in Sanskrit, composed by 
Pandit Gour Roy, was that : 44 The wide universe is the 
temple of God; Wisdom is the pure land of pilgrimage ; 
Truth is the everlasting scriptures Faith is the root of all 
religion ; Love is the true spiritual culture ; the destruction 
of selfishness- is the true asceticism : So declare the 
Brahmos.” 

Debendranath, upon the formation of the new society, 
called his own the Adi (original) Brahmo Somaj. 

Seven or eight of Keshub’s adherents were formed into 
a body of missionaries. Every one resigned his place and 
prospects in life and took the vow of poverty. They 
daily took out a few pieces of copper from the leader’s 
writing desk to buy them necessaries, and that box never 
contained much ; they spent the <Jay in prayer, study, 
contemplation, religious conversation, and other engage- 
ments worthy of their calling. They travelled from place 
to place, full of zeal. Wherever they went, Somajes were 
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formed and enthusiasm was kindled. The orthodox Hindus 
wefe so greatly alarmed that various short-lived organiza- 
tions wereiounded to counteract the new movement. • 
Vaishnava Element.— -Keshub began, religious life with 
* an insufficient degree of religious feeling. About 1807 he 
began to hold daily Divine service in his house, and the 
spirit of the Vaflshnava religion -entered into Brahmo devo- 
tions. Vaishnava hymns, called Bankirtan , were introduced, 
with their instruments of music, the drum, cymbals, and 
# harp of one string- The lower orders and wandering 
mendicants fire fond of them. Vaishnava piety has two 
•fe^uies. The hymns are sometimes sung with wild en- 
thusiasm, with the deep noise of the drum and the clash of 
cymbal, and then tfiey melt away in strains of tenderness, 
accompanied by the delicate notes of the harp. The Society 
was at this time joined by a poet, whose musical genius 
became a source of wonderful attraction to the public. 
This new kind of musical celebration began to be known 
by the name of Brahmo Sankirtan, and culminated in the 
establishment of the Brahma Utsab, or Festival in God, in 
November, 1867. Tl?e services lasted, from early morning 
till nine atT night. • 

On the 24th January, 1868, the 88th anniversary of the 
Brahmo Somaj, the foimdation stone of the Brahmo Mandir, 
Keshub’s temple of worship, was laid with gre&t pomp. In 
the evening Keshuf) delivered his address in the Totvn Hall 
on “ Regenerating Faith.’ ’ Among the audience were some 
of the highest English officials, from the Viceroy downwards. 
In March he left for an extensive missionary tour to the 
North-West Provinces and Bombay, after frhich he went, 
not to Calcutta, but to Monghyr. 

WitR a band of followers Keshub left Monghyr in 
August, 1868, to spend a*few months at Simla, to which 
Lord Lawrence had invited him. The main subject of 
consideration was a marriage bill for Brahmos, which was 
intrgduced the following month into the Govemor-Generars 
Council. # 

Church of the Future?— In January, 1869, Keshub g%ve 
his anniversary lecture on the “ Church of the Future.” 
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It was to take truth from every prevailing system of reli- 
gion. Its creed was to be “ the Fatherhood of God and 
Bfotherliood of Man.” The Future Church ofTndia must 
be thoroughly an Indian Church. The future religiori of, 
the world will be the common religion of all nations, but in 
each nation it will have an indigenous growth, and assume 
a peculiar or distinctive character. 

The Brahma Mandir was formally opened in August, 
1869. The declaration regarding it was mfurily borrowed, 
from the trust deed of the original Brahmo Soniaj. S'ome . 
of the most prominent members of the Brahmo community 
then accepted the Theistic covenant, 11 - 

English Visit. — Suddenly towards the end of I860, 
Iveshub made an announcement through the Indian Mirror 
of his intention to visit England. In the January following, 
he made “ England and India” the subject of his anniver- 
sary address. He sailed from Calcutta in February, accom- 
panied by his devoted disciple, Prasanna Kumar Sen. His 
first public appearance was at a meeting to welcome him in 
London, where Lord Lawrence and, representatives of the 
principal religious denominations expressed their interest 
in Indiaand sympathy with him in his work, ifeshub said, 
“ I come here, my friends, to study Christianity in its 
living and ^spiritual forms. I do hot come to study the 
doctrines of Christianity, but truly Christian life as dis- 
played'and illustrated in England.” 

The meeting 5 was arranged for him by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and during the six months 
he spent in England he was thrown largely among Unitari- 
ans. One of his first visits ‘was to Bristol, where Miss 
Carpenter founded the National Indian Association which 
is still active. He made a pilgrimage to the 'grave of 
Baminohun Boy, where he knelt down and said, 

“ I especially offer prayer for the soul of that illustrious man 
who came from my country and whose remains lie here. Neurish 
his soul and heart with strength, and purity, and piety, that he 
no^y, O Lord, find the blessings of communion with Thee through 
everlasting ages.” 
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Keshub visited 14 of the chief towns of England and 
Scotland, lecturing or conducting religious services. He 
also addressed meetings on peace, the temperance reforma- 
tion, zenana education, &c. He was honpured by the Queen 
* with an interview, and before he left England, she sent 
him copies of her two books, with the inscription in her 
own handwriting in each volume : “ To Keshub Chunder 
Sen, from Victoria Ke., Sept. 1870.” 

Indian RMofm Association. — On Keshuh’s return to 
lndhi, he immediately began to put in practice some of the 
hints he had* gathered in England. The first thing that 
iiejjid was to establish the Indian Iieform Association. It 
had five sections — Cheap Literature, Charity, Female 
Improvement, Education, and Temperance. 

The influence of newspapers in England greatly struck 
Keshub. He started a weekly pice (JrZ.) paper called the 
Sulalh Samaehar (Cheap News) which was a great success. 
The Indian Mirror was made a daily paper, and the Sun- 

£ y Mirror was commenced. A Normal School for Native 
lies was established, supplemented by a “ Society for 
the Benefit of Women,” in connection with which ladies 
read papefls. A department of Charity, on enlightened 
principles, was organized, and an Industrial School was 
started. Temperance reform received great attention, and 
a Band of Hope hajLnurnerous accessions from the young. 

For a time the Association was worked witfl great 
energy, but as Keshub’s mystic tendencies developed 
themselves, it came by degrees to have little more than a 
nominal existence ; although now and then there was a 
kind of spasmodic revival., * 

Brahmo Marriage Bill', &c. — “ As the number of inter- 
marriagej and widow-marriages according to pure theistic 
rites multiplied, doubts as to their validity in the eyes of 
the law began to trouble many minds.” It has been men- 
tioned that in 1868 Keshub was invited to Simla by Lord 
Lavjrence to consider a proposed marriage bill to be 
introduced into the Governor-Geperal’s Council. It was 
intended to include all religious sects in India who objected 
to marry according to Hindu rites. This excited great 
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opposition on all sides, on account of which it was altered 
and called the Brahmo Marriage Act. The Adi Sdmaj 
objected to the title, suit was changed ' to *the Native 
Marriage Act. Keshub strongly condemned early mar- 
riage. In 1871 he obtained the opinions of some otthe 
most eminent medical authorities in India with regard to 
the marriageable age of girls. Sixteen fras unanimously 
declared to be the minimum, but for the present fourteeh 
might be accepted. . ' ‘ / f 

The Native Marriage Act became lawrin 1872. It intro- 
duced for the first time civil marriage into Hindu society. 
It legalised marriages between different castes. It* Ijxed 
the minimum age for a bridegroom at t 18, and of a bride at 
14, but required the written consent of parents or guardi- 
ans when either party was under 21. It prohibited 
bigamy, and permitted the re-marriage of Indian widows. 

In 1871 Keshub established the JBharat Axram (Indian 
Hermitage), a kind of religious boarding-house. About 25 
families lived together, having their devotions, studies, and 
meals together. The unwholesome relations of the Hindu 
zenana life were layl aside, and the women joined the men 
in daily devotions and frequent companionship. In the 
same year the Calcutta School for Boys was affiliated to the 
Indian Reform Association. It prospered under Krishna 
Bihari Sen,* Keshub's younger brofcjier, and developed 
subseqhently. into the present Albert College. 

The Purdah ‘System in Church. — An influential section 
of the Brahmo community in Calcutta strongly objected 
to the system of compelling the ladies to sit behind screens 
in the Brahmo JUandir , and demanded the privilege of 
sitting with their wives and daughters outside the screens, 
and among the rest of the congregation. This right was at 
the beginning denied by Mr. Sen and his missionaries, but 
the more advanced section held out in a body from the 
Church till their demands were met. After much corres- 
pondence and discussion, something like a comprQmise 
was effected, and seats^were provided outside the screen, 
fQT the advanced families, in a corner of the Afandir.* 

•* Pandit Sivanath Sastri, The New Diepcwtation, p. 22. 
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Asceticism. — Keshnb belonged to a Vaishnava family, 
and 1 the older he grew the more the Hindu element in his 
character developed itself. He had a photograph of his 
. wife taken as seated by his side in Jihe Himalayas, he 
* squatting on a tiger skin as a Yogi, with the single-stringed 
harp in his hand, she helping him in his devotions. In 
1875 he began td cook his own meals. Sometimes he would 
Sit on a bare wooden stool for a whole day, talking very 
^ little, mending some of.his old clothes. He felt, he said, 
that the time had come for himself and the Brahmo mis- 
sionaries to practise asceticism and accept severe discipline 
4'oi^the sake of purity and spiritual life. Strict poverty 
was enjoined on the missionaries, long hours were to be 
spent in devotions, every one had to cook his simple meal 
at least once a day, midnight vigils were begun to be kept. 
When they were cold and desponding, they had recourse 
to enthusiasm of the Vaishnaya culture of Bhakti, or love 
to God, singing, violently dancing, and making up street 
processions. Keshub in 1870 initiated the fourfold classifi- 
cation of devotees into the disciples of Yoga, Bhakti, Gym, 
and Sheba* * 

A few lhonths afterwards he bough*t a small garden, 
abou^ 12 miles from Calcutta, to which he often retired, 
followed by most of • the Hrahmo missionaries. With 
shaven head, he lived amidst rigorous self-discipline. 

Lily Cottage. — In 1877 a large mansion, with ft garden 
and tank, in Upper Circular Road, was 'offered for sale. 
Keshub purchased it for Rs. 20,000 and called it “ Lily 
Cottage.” Not a few Brahmos disliked the fine residence 
which their Minister had sefcured in spite <5f his profession 
of asceticism. Several of the Brahmo missionaries built 
cottages jp the adjoining grounds. Both the men and 
women met every day for* morning service in the house of 
the Minister. By the end of 1877, the number of Brahmo 
Samajes scattered over India had increased to 107, some 

* Yoga is union with God by intense contemplation ; Bhakti is union 
by intense love ; G\jan , union by deep knowledge ; and Sheba , union by 
service rendered to fellowmen. 
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following the Conservative, but the majority the Progress- 
ive pattern. 



THE MAHAUANI OF KUCU 1EHAR. 

Photo, by Ward and Downey. 

Thf. Kucr Behak Marriage and subsequent Proceedings. 

CompUu ^a. — Keshub, when associated with Debendra- 
nath, complained that he was a kind of pope, from whose 
decision there was no appeal. Intelligent Brahmos brought 
the same charge against himself. No freedom of discussion 
was allowed m the management of the Somaj. Keshub 
was the sole administrator of the affairs of the society-- and 
ruled it with the rod of an irresponsible dictator. * 
Kuch Behar Marriage.— In August, 1877, it began to be 
whispered that Keshub was inclined to accept an offer of 
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marriage for his own daughter, not yet 14, from the 
Maharaja of Kuch Behar, not yet 1(5 years of age. In 
February, 1878, it was formally announced that the mar- 
triage had been arranged. # 

Strong protests immediately poured in from all sides. 
The objections were as follows : (1) The marriage was not 
to be celebrated ‘according to the Brahmo Marriage Act. 
(2) The girl was under 14 »and the Maharaja was not yet 
JU5. (H) IdolUtoous ceremonies were likely to be introduced. 
(4) The Maharaja was not a Brahmo, and should not 
marry the daughter of the Brahmo leader. (5) The Kuch 
•BeJ/ar family was polygamous by custom, and the Maha- 
raja might marry o^her wives. 

In reply to these objections it was Rtated that the cere- 
mony was only a formal betrothal, that the Maharaja had 
declared himself a theist, and that idolatrous rites would 
not be allowed. Keshub chained to be guided in the matter 
by (tdesh, or commandment from God. 

Keshub went with the bride to Kuch Behar ; but. as had 
neen foretold, Hinduyites, in spite of his protest, were 
introduced at the ceremony. He felt that he had been 
outwitted, 'and that many of his dearest* friends were most 
seriously offended. Some expected that he would retire 
for a time from the head of affairs. “ But, no, he at once 
assumed a defiant ‘attitude, declared the marriage as an 
effect of Divine command, and sternly rejected threfi letters 
of requisition successively sent by a party of influential 
members calling froin a meeting. 5 * At last, however, 
Keshub agreed to summon a public meeting to elect a 
new minister. The proceedings were very disorderly, 
and Keshub’s opponents' went away with the idea that 
they had # carried their point, although his friends thought 
differently. Next Sunday the t protesters, from morning 
to night, tried to make themselves masters of the premises. 
Keshub and his friends, forewarned, obtained the assistance 
of tlje police, and those who sought to oust them were 
driven off. A number of the most respected Brahmos 
then seceded (May 15th? 1878), ana formed a new Society, 
called the Sadharan, or Universal Samaj. 
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Relieved from the restraint of sensible men, Keshub 
was left more free to follow his own vagaries. He had 
some followers, willing to accept from hiru^ anything, 
however eccentric or ridiculous. 

In 1881 Keshub formerly proclaimed “ under the name 
of the New Dispensation a new Hinduism which combines 
Yoga and Dhahti , and also a new Christianity which blends 
together Apostolical faith and* modern civilization, anu 
science.”* It claimed to be equally divine, equally author- 
itative wdth the Christian Dispensation.'*’ 

The following extract is from “ The Song of the New' 
Dispensation ” : 

Chanting the name of Hari, the paints dance, Moses 
dances, Jesus dances, with hands uplifted, inebriated with love ; 
and the great rishi Nand dances, playing on the lyre. 

The great Yogi Mahadeo dances in joy ; with whom dances 
John with his disciples. # 

Nanak Prahlad, and Nityanand all dance; and in their midst 
are Paul and Mohammed.” — Sunday Mirror , March 7th, 1880. 

In his younger days Keshub considered a “ book revela- 
tion” unnecessary • Latterly he claimed inspiration, and 
presumed to speak like a Hebrew* prophet. The following 
is an extract from one of his supposed revelations : 

“ On that day I saw the Lord as a flame of consuming fire, 
and I \\£s full of lightning. The Lord cflUed me saying, Son of 
man. 

And I answered and said, Lord, speak {or thy servant heareth. 

And the Lord said, Arise and gird up thy loins and tell my 
people that I am the Lord their God, and they are my people. 

I sent my prophets Chaitanya! N ana k» a &d Kabir and many 
others to tell my ways.”— Sunday Mirror t Feb. 22, 1880. 

He issued a proclamation froip “ India’s Mother — 

“ To all my soldiers in India, my affectionate greetings. 
Believe that this proclamation goeth forth from heaven in the 
name and with the love of your mother, and carry out its 
behests like loyal soldiers. The Brahma Samaj is my church. 
Tell all people to come direct to me, without a mediator or 

C r— — - - — — " »■■■ - ■- ■ ■ . ■ - — » . - — .... — — - — . - 


• Letter to Mas M tiller, Biographical Essays, p, 117. 
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intercessor, and accept me as their mother.* — Sunday Mirror , 
December 4, L879. 

The foregoing extracts prove the truth of the confession 
Kctthub maxes in his “ Prayers : “I have strangely got 
'into the habit, O my God, of crediting *Thee with ail my 
ideas* and plans/* (p. 51) Max Muller says, “The utter- 
ances of late hare shown signs, I am sorry to say, of an 
<Arer- wrought brain, and •an over-sensitive heart*. He 
sometimes seems to me (\n the verge of the very madness 
of faith/*' 

Before his ’death Keshub instituted “ The New Homa 
Ceremony.” Ghee poured on blazing fuel, “ produced a 
brisk fire, which he thus addressed : * O Thou Blazing 
A'gki,’ Thou art not God ; w f c do not adore thee. But in thee 
dwells the Lord, the Eternal, Inextinguishable Flame . . , 
O thou brilliant Agni, in thee we behold our Resplendent 
Lord.’* # 

Asia’s Message to Europe, delivered in 1888, was Keshub’s 
final public address. The following are a few extracts : 

“ In science there cannot be sects or divisions, schisms or en- 
mities. Is there one aStronomy for the East and another for 
the West? - Is there an Asiatic optics as ’distinguished from 
European optics ? Science is one ; it is one yesterday, to-day, 
and fo* ever ; the same ip the East and the West. There can 
be but one science ; >t recognises neither caste n®r colour nor 
nationality. It is Gofl’s'science, the eternal verity of ^things. 
If God is one. His Church must he one. 

44 All India must believe that Christ is the Son of God, 
Nay, more than this, I will make myself bold to prophesy, all. 
India will one day acknowledge Jesus Christ as, the atonement, 
the universal atonement for .all mankind. 

41 He has given his precious blood for all of us, whether we 
believe ifr not. Whether we be Hindus or Mahometans, 
disciples or even enemies of Christ, he has shed his atoning 
blood for each one of us. We have only to apply it to ourselves. 
He has done his work, let us do ours. Let us all believe that 


he has died for you and me and the atonement on our side is 
completed. 

“ Fellow-countrymen, be ye reconciled through him/* 


• Biographical Ettaya, p. 92. 
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Last Days. 

• 

The New Sanctuary. — In the middle of September, 1883, 
K!eshub left Simla for Calcutta. One of the best room% in 
his residence had been given up for domestic worship. He 
wished to have a separate building for the purpose. One 
day in November as he wis walking feebly in the garden, 
he ordered some workmen to be called, and directed them 
to demolish one side of the extensive bric£ enclosures of 
Lily Cottage. Having thus obtained a supply of bncks 
and other materials, he set about the erection of the new 
Devalaya or Sanctuary. 

As the cold weather set in, he grew worse and worse. 
Many doctors were called in — European, Hindu, and 
Muhammadan but all in vain. A few weeks before his 
end he directed bis cousin, Joy Krishna Sen, M.A., to write 
a complete report of the Brahrao Samaj of India. 

In the last week of Decefnber, Keshub suffered a severe 
relapse. The consecration ceremony of the new* Sanctuary 
was to take place on the 1st January, 1884. He insisted 
on being taken downstairs to preside on the occasion. He 
was carried and seated on the new marble pulpit and in an 
almost inaudible voice cried Namah Sachidananda Hare , 

4 Salutation to the God of truth, \visdom, and joy ! ? He 
then offered«a prayer to the Divine Mother : — 

“ I have come, O Mother, into thy sanctuary. This day in 
Thy holy presence, and in the presence of Thy devotees here 
as well as in heaven, O thou Spirit Mother, this new Devalaya 
is cdhsecrafced. This place where I worship my Mother is my 
Brindaban, myjiashi, my Meccvi, my Jerusalem. I am happy 
amidst the agonies of my disease in the presence of my Mother, 
and may this happiness be yours also/* 

Death. — The above was Keshub’s last recorded prayer, 
his last appearance before bis adherents. The effort 
aggravated the disease. The pains in his loins became 
intolerable. At other times he had always remained 
silent in the torment of physical pain. Now his agonised 
cries of Baba (father) and Ma (mother) resounded day and 
night through the house and neighbourhood. The doctors 
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gave him powerful narcotics which produced 
intervals of stupor, but as soon as he awoke tlie agony 
returned with ’increased violence. He became restless, 
.ceaselessly turning from side to side, and piteously groan* 
ing. For the last two or three days, excepting the oc- 
casional feeble utterances of pain, he was still and out- 
wardly insensible, yet when some of his favourite hymns 
were sung he seemed to listen with attention. When his 
#nd drew near ’the frantic mother and wife, daughters and 
. sons* filled the house with lamentations which no one had 
the heart to control. And amidst each lull of this many- 
toiaed wretchedness., Keshub’s faint dying moans were 
hpard. They still shaped inarticulately the words, ‘Father!’ 

‘ Mother.’ On the morning of the 8th January, 1884, he 
breathed his last. His wife clung to the lifeless feet, be-* 
detfed them with tears and cried out, “ I got a divine being 
for my husband.” Kesbub’s mother said, “ Child, in thy 
blessed image I see no man. Itis the beauty of Mahadeva!” 

Cremation. — The disciples carefully washed and robed 
tne departed master. ^Wreathed with garlands of fragrant 
flowers, dressed in silks of the purest white, the body was 
laid out in state in the new sanctuary. *In the afternoon 
the fuperal procession was made up, attended by crowds. 
When the body was laid on the pyre, the officiating priest 
chanted the usual Sanskrit verse, and Keshuus eldest son 
applied a torch to the fuel. As the body began to burn, 
the mourners with one voice cried out, “ Glory be unto the 
Redeemer, who is Truth, Wisdom and Joy.” The ashes 
were collected and brought in an urn to Lily^ Cottage. Fif- 
teen days afterwards the SJir*adh ceremony was performed, 
and the ashes were deposited in the open space in front of 
the new sanctuary. The spot is now marked by an 
obelisk of white marble, with the symbolic device of the 
New Dispensation, made up of the cross, crescent, trident, 
and Vedic Omkar.* 

* For !an estimate ot Kesbub Chunder Sen’s character and a more de- 
tailed account of the Brahma Samaj and otner modern Eclectic Systems 
of Religion in India, see Religious Reform, Part IV, 105 pp. 8vo. 3 Aft. 
Post-free 8} As. Sold by Hr. A. T. Scott, Tract Dep6t, Madras. 
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4. DAYAN AND SARASVATI. 

'Dayanand deserves notice as the founder and leader of 
what is called the Arya Samaj in North India. He wa& a 
man of a very different stamp from Rammohun Eoy or 
Keshub Ghunder Sen. His ignorance of English was a 
great drawback. The following account of him is abridged 
from his autobiography which Appeared in The Theosophist. 

I was born in a family of Northern Brahihans in a town 
belonging to the Baja of Morvi in Kathiawar (in 1824). I 
was hardly five years of age when I began°to study the 
Devanagari alphabet. According to the custom 'of m> 
family and caste, I was made to learn by, rote a large number 
of mantras, or hymns with commentaries. I was but eight 
When I was invested with the sacred Brahmanic thread, 
and taught the Gayatri hymn. As my father belonged to 
the Siva sect, I was early taught to worship the uncouth 
piece of clay representing Siva, known as the Parthiva 
Linga. My mother, fearing for my health, opposed my 
observing the daily fasts enjoined pn the worshippers of 
Siva, and as my father sternly insisted on them, frequent 
quarrels arose between my pareifts. Meanwhile I studied 
Sanskrit grammar, learnt the Yedas by heart, and accom- 
panied my father in his visits to the qhrines and temples' 
of Siva. My father looked upon *the, worship of Siva as 
the most divine of all religions. 

My father bfeing a banker and Revenue collector, we 
lived comfortably. My difficulties began when my father 
insisted on initiating me in the worship of the Parthiva 
Linga. As a preparation for 'this solemn act I was made 
to fast ; I had thus to follow mv father for a night's 
vigil in the temple of Siva. The vigil is divided, into fonr 
parts, consisting of three hours'each. When I had watch- 
ed six hours I observed about midnight that the temple 
servants and some of the devotees, after having left the 
inner temple, had fallen asleep. Knowing that this would 
destroy all the good effects of the service, I kept awake my- 
self, when I observed that even my father had fallen asleep. 
When I was there left alone I began to meditate. 
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Is it possible, I asked myself, that this idol I see be- 
striding his bull before me, and who, according to all 
accounts, walks about, eats, sleeps, drinks, holds a tridebt 
t in*his hand, beats the drum, and can pronounce curses on 
*men, can be the great deity, the Mahadeva, the Supreme 
Being '> Unable to resist such thoughts any longer I roused 
my father, asking him to tell me whether this hideous idol 
$as the great god of the scriptures. 4 Why do you* ask ?’ 
said my father? ‘ Because,’ I answered, ‘ I feel itimpossi- 
, ble ft) reconcile the idea of an omnipotent living God with 
this idol, which allows the mice to run over his body, and 
thug suffers himself tp be polluted without the slightest 
protest.’ Then my father tried to explain to me that this 
stone image of the Mahadeva, having been consecrated by 
the holy Brahmans, became, in consequence, the god him- 
self, adding that as Siva cannot be perceived personally in 
this Kali-Yuga, we have the idol in which the Mahadeva is 
imagined by his votaries. 

I was not satisfied in my mind, but feeling faint with 
hunger and fatigue, I pegged to be allowed to go home. 
Though warned by my father not to # break my fast, I 
could not Help eating therilood which my mother gave me, 
and tfyen fell asleep. 

When my father .retftrned he tried to impress me with 
the enormity of the‘sin*l had committed in breaking my 
fast. But my faith in the idol was gone, and all 1 could 
do was to try to conceal my lack of faith, *and devote all 
my time to study. * 

There were besides me in our family two younger 
sisters and two brothers, tJie*youngest of ttfem being bom 
when I was sixteen. On one memorable night one of my 
sisters, a girl of fourteen, died quite suddenly. It was my 
first bereavement, and the shock to my heart was very great. 
While friends and relatives were sobbing and lamenting 
around me, I stood like one petrified, and plunged in a 
profound dream. 41 Not one of the beings that ever lived 
in this world could escape the cpld band of death,’’ I 
thought ; “ I too may b# snatched away at any time awl 
die. Whither then shall I turn to alleviate this human 
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misery ? Where shall I find the assurance of, and means 
of attuning Moksha, the final bliss It was then *and 
there that I came to the determination that I w>uld find it, 
cost whatever it might, and thus save myself from the 
untold miseries of the dying moments of an unbeliever/ 
1 now broke for ever with the mummeries of fasting* and 
penance, but I kept my innermost thoughts a secret from 
everybody. Soon after, an unele, a very learned man, who 
had shown me great kindness, died also, hit d'eath leaving 
me with a still profounder conviction that there 'was 
nothing stable, nothing worth living for in this world. 

At this time my parents wished to betroth me.*- ^he 
idea of married life had always been repulsive to roe, and 
with great difficulty I persuaded my father to postpone tciy 
betrothal till the end of the year. Though I wished to 
go to Benares to carry on my study of Sanskrit, I was not 
allowed to do so, but was sent to an old priest, a learned 
Pandit, who resided about six miles from our town. There 
I remained for some time till I was summoned home ty 
find every thing ready for my marriage. I was then 21, 
and as 1 saw no other escape, 1 resolved to place an eternal 
bar between mys&f and marriage. 

Soon after 1 secretly left my home and succeeded in 
escaping from a party of horsemen whom my father had 
sent after me. While travelling on foot, I was robbed by 
a party of begging Brahmans of all I possessed, being told 
' by them that the more 1 gave away in charities, the more 
my self-denial would benefit me in the next life. After 
some time I arrived at Sayla where 1 knew of a learned 
scholar, Lala Bhagat, and I determined to join his order. 

On my initiation I received {he name of Suddha* Chai- 
tanya (pore thought), and had to wear a reddjph yellow 
garment. In this new attire 1 went to a small principality 
near Ahmadabad, where to my misfortune I met with a 
Bairagi ascetic, well acquainted with my family. Having 
found out that I was on my way to a mela held at Sidfrpux, 
he informed my father ; and while I was staying in«the 
tqmple of Mahadeva at Nilakantb? with Daradi Swami and 
over students, I was suddenly confronted by my father. 
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In spite ot all my entreaties be handed me over as a 
prisoner to some Sepoys whom he had brought with him 
•on purpose. However, I succeeded in escaping once mote, 
and making my way back to Ahmadgbad, I proceeded 
‘to Baroda. There I settled for some time, and at Chetan 
Math (a temple) held several discourses with Brahma* 
nanda, and a number of Brahmaeharins and Sannyasins on 
the Vedanta philosophy. ■ From Brahmananda I learnt 
clearly that*! to Brahma, this jiva (soul) and Brahma 
oeing one. • 

1 then repaired to Benares and made the acquaintance 
#f jone of the best t scholars there. By their advice I 
afterwards proceeded* to a place on the banks of the 
Narbada. I was placed under the tuition of Paramananda 
Parainahamsa, studying such books os the Vedanta-sara; 
Vedanta-paribhasha, &c. I felt anxious to become a 
Sannyasin, and though I was very young, I was with 
some difficulty consecrated, and received the staff of the 
Sannyasin. My name was then changed into Dayananda 
Sarasvati. 

After some time I 'proceeded to Vyasarama to study 
Yoga under Yogananda.*I then spent more time in prac- 
tising Yoga, but in order acquire to the highest per- 
fection in Yoga, I had*to return to the neighbourhood of 
Ahmadabad, whete* two Yogins imparted to me the final 
secrets of Yoga-vidya. 1 then travelled to the mountain 
of Abu in Bajputana, to acquire some new modes of Yoga, 
•and in 1855 joined af great meeting at Hardwar, where 
many sages and philosophers met for the study and 
practice of Yoga. ' * 

At Tidee, where I spent some time, I was horrified at 
meeting*^pth meat-eating Brahmans, still more at reading 
some of their sacred boohs, the Tantras which sanction 
every kind of immorality. Thus far his autobiography. 

Afterwards he spent- years in travelling through India, 
hoping to find the sages who are called Mahatmas, and are 
-supposed to be in possession of the highest wisdom. 

“ He seems in the end,* says Max Miiller, “ to have livqd. 
on rice and milk, finally on milk only, but he indulged for 
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a time in the use of bhang, hemp, which put him into a 
state of reverie from which he found it difficult to rouse 
himself. Here and there we catch a current glimpse of the 
religious feelings 0 / the people. “ One day,” he says, “ I took 
shelter in the verandah opposite the chief entrance to the 
temple, where stood the huge statue of the Bull-god, Nandi. 
Placing my clothes and books on its back I sat and medi- 
tated,' when suddenly, happening to throw a look inside 
the statue which was empty, I saw a man concealed inside. 
I extended my hand towards him, and must have terrified 
him, as jumping out of his hiding-place, h§ took to his 
heels in the direction of the village. Then I crept into the 
statue in my turn and slept there for the rest of the night. 
In the morning an old woman came r and worshipped the 
Bull-god with myself inside. Later on she returned with 
offerings of gur, (molasses) and a pot of curds, which 
making obeisance to me, whom she evidently mistook for 
the god himself, she offered and desired me to accept and 
eat. I did not disabuse her ; but being hungry, ate it all. 
The curd being very sour proved a good antidote for the 
bhang, and dispelled all signs of intoxication which relieved 
me very much. I then continued my journey towards the 
hills and that place where the Narmada takes its rise.” 

As Dayananda grew older he rejected all the Hindu 
sacred books as inspired except the Jour Vedas and the Isa 
UpaniShad which is found in the Yajur Veda.* 

• In 1881, a large convocation of 800 Pandits from Gauda, 
Navadipa, and Kasi, was held to difecuss with Dayanand 
his opinions. The following resolutions were carried 
against him : * ' 

(1) That the Brahmanas are as valid and authoritative as 
the Mantras, and that the other Smritis or law-books are as 
valid and authoritative as Manu. * 

(2) That the worship of Vishnu, Siva, Durga, and other 
Hindu deities, the performance of the Shraddha ceremonies 
after death, and bathing in the Ganges, are sanctioned in the 
Shastras. 

JS) That in the first ’hymn of the Rig- Veda, addressed to 
• Bee bis letter to Rajs Sivapraead. Athenxum, Feb. 6, 1681. 
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Agni, the primary meaning of Agni is tire, and its secondary 
meaning is God. 

(4) That sacrifices are performed to secure salvation. ( 

•Besides lecturing, Dayanand devoted some of the later 
* years of his life to the publication of books. Before his 
death he had completed a translation into Hindi of one-half 
of the Vedas. The principal points of his teaching are 
Embodied in his Rig-Vedacti Bhaahya Bhumika, ‘ A 'prefa- 
tory Exposition of the Itig-Veda and others.’ His Bntyarth 
Prukash, ‘ Manifestation of True Meanings,’ gives his 
teaching as tb religious and social customs. 

• Jiatterly he became very corpulent. He died at the age 
of 59 at Ajmere, on^tlie 80th October, 1888. There was a 
large funeral procession, the followers of Dayanand chant- 
ing hymns from the Vedas. The body was burned on a 
large pile. Two tnaunds of sandal-wood, 8 maunds of com- 
mon fuel, 4 maunds of ghee, and 2£ seers of camphor was 
used in the cremation. 

Dayanand accepted and rejected what he pleased of the 
Hindu sacred books, and put his own meaning upon them. 
All who differed from* him were denounced as ignorant. 
AH the translations, commentaries, and dictionaries pre- 
paredly pandits during the last 2,500 years were wrong ; he 
alone was right. It Was his plan in discussions to have a 
company of admirers who would join him in loud derisive 
laughter at his opponents. He tried this when hrguing 
with pandits at Benares. On the second day of the debate, 
they gathered together a larger number of men, who hoot- 
ed and laughed at whatever Dayanand said, so that the 
tables were turned, and he $as completely Tlefeated. 

Dayanand held that the Vedas are eternal, and that 
they haw$ been given just in their present form to this 
world and other worlds ii»their long passages from forma- 
tion to destruction. He argues that the Vedas are eternal 
from the eternity of sound. “ Thus take the word gan, a 
cow; be says the sound g has always existed, so also the 
sound ati ; the Four (Agni, Vaju, Ac.) only combined 
these, and in writing g&ve the word gan." On the abqyc 
reasoning,, every book may be proved to be eternal. 
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Raja Siva Prasad, of Benares, asked Dayanand why he 
regarded the Samhita as inspired and not the Brahmanas. 
Tko reply was, “ Samhita is per se (of itself)* visile, proved 
by perception/’ Dayanand was next asked his reply to, 

“ The disputant says that the Brahmanas are per se visible, 
and proved by perception ” ; to which no answer was guven. 

Like the rest of Hindus, Dayanand considered the in- 
spiration of the Vedas to be self-evident, and not to require 
any proof. Max Muller says of him : •’ * 

“To him not only was everything contained in the Vbdas 
perfect truth, but hi) went a step further, and the most in- 
credible interpretations succeeded in persuading himself and 
others that everything worth knowing, even the most recent 
inventions of modern science, w f ere alluded to m the Vedas. 
Steam-engines, railways, and steam-boats, all were shown to 
have been known, at least in their germs, to the poets of the 
Vedas, for Veda, he argued, means Divine Knowledge and how 
could anything have been hid 'from that?”* 

The Vedas themselves only require to be known to show 
the absurdity of Dayauand's interpretation of them. His 
ignorance of geography is simply ridiculous. His want of 
common sense is Shown by his proposed scheme of educa- 
tion. But worst of all is his disgusting doctrine of myog 
tt alone is sufficient to disprove hist claims to be regarded 

as a true teadher. _ T , 

Numerous Societies have been formed m Is orth India and 
the Punjab, called Arva Samajes, professing to follow 
Dayauand’s interpretation of the Vedas. An Anglo-\ edic 
College has been established at Lahore, anda weekly news- 
paper in English, called the Arya Patrika , is issued. 

The forecast of Max Muller will doubtless prove correct . 
44 For a time this kind of liberal orthodoxy started by 
Dayanand may last; but the mere contact witlf Western 
thought, and more particularly with Western scholarship, 
will most likely extinguish it. ”t ’ 

Mr. Forman's Ary a Samaj , published by the Nortfi India 
Tract Society, Allahabad, (price 1 Anna) gives an accdjjnfc 
ofthe teaching of Dayahand. 

• Bvoiiraphical Essays, p. 170. 


t Ibid, p. 182. 
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. PARSI PHILANTHROPISTS AND 
. SOCIAL REFORMERS.* 

* 5. SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBTHOY, BART. 

Tfie Parsis derive their name from Persia, their original 
aountry. About the middle of the 7th century of the 
Christian era,, it was conquered by the Muhammadans. 
•Pirq temples and otheif sacred places were destroyed or 
converted into mdsques, and nearly the whole population 
g mbrftced the faith of Islam. 

Several emigrations took place. The first port in India 
fco # which refugees arrived was Diu, a small island in the 
Gulf of Cambay. After some stay there, they went 
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* There are others deserving of mention, but materi&Js are not available. , 
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Sanjan, north of Bombay, where they landed about 717 a.d. 
A few Parsis settled in Bombay in the 17th century. * 

(The Parsis form only a small nationality. In 1881 the 
number in India was only about 85,000 ; but for philan- 
thropy they occupy the foremost place. One of the earliest 
and most distinguished among them is the subjeot of 
this brief sketch. - ' 

Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy was b®rn in Bombay in 1783. 
When a boy he learned to read and write Gujarati, and, 
afterwards he acquired at school some-slight knowledge 
of English. At an early age he lost both his parents ; 
but his father-in-law, to whose daughter he had ‘byen 
betrothed in infancy, took him under his care. This 
gentleman, Mr. Framjee Nusserwanjee, was then dealing 
in empty bottles, which was at that time a lucrative trade. 
From this occupation he was known all his life in the native 
bazars, as Butthwalla. u 

In 1709, when in his 16th year Jamsetjee joined his 
cousin Merwanjee in a voyage to China, going with him 
in the capacity of clerk. He carried with him his whole 
fortune, amounting to about Ks. 120. Jamsetjee kept his 
eyes open in China, and laid the foundation of his future 
mercantile success. On his return to Bombay, from his 
character for industry and integrity he was able to borrow 
the sum of Its. 35,000, which he laid out in trade to China, 
making' four voyages to attend to his business in person. 
No sooner was lie in a position to do so, than he returned 
every pie of the money he had borrowed, principal and 
interest. On his fourth voyage, when returning to Bombay, 
the vessel was feeized by the Flench, then at war with the 
English. He not only lost all he had on board, but was 
carried prisoner to the Cape of Good Hope, thqn in pos- 
session of the Dutch. Through the kindness of the English 
Consul and some ladies, he obtained his liberty and a 
passage to Calcutta. Undiscouraged, he went to Bombay, 
and rejoiced the hearts of his relatives and friends who 
had given him up for lost. 

JSe made one more voyage to China, and then settled at 
Bombay in 1807. Here his prudence and able manage- 
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ment soon gained him a high position. With three junior 
partners, Jain, Parsi, and Mussalman, he began to carry 
on a lucrative trade with all parts of the world. Every 
department was personally superintended, and all his 
* dealings were characterised by honesty and clear-sighted- 
ness. He gained the confidence of all who knew him, and 
prospered to the height of his ambition. By the year 1822 
he had amassed the greater part of his fortune, amounting 
% to about two»crores of, rupees, and he was universally 
acknowledged to J>e the first merchant in the East. 

It is a singular fact that though he had extensive trans- 
actions with all classes of people, he never entered into a 
lawsuit on his own* account. On the contrary, he was 
always ready to s'ettle disputes among his friends and 
neighbours, while his probity and integrity induced them 
to*seek his arbitration. 

His acts of charity began, to attract the notice of the 
public about the year 1822 ; but even when a poor lad he 
was accustomed to give pico to the beggars on tbe Espla- 
"nade as be went to his office in the Fort every morning. 
As his means increased, his charities increased. 

His first act was the,payment of tile debts of as many 
men as were then in the civil gaol. This cost him the 
sum of Its. 3,000. In 1824, the Parsi temple of Kurat was 
destroyed by fire.* ,Tp rebuild it, he devotM the sum of 
Its. 15,000. In 1837 a terrible fire occurred at Surat, 
lasting twelve days, and burning to the ground 20,000 
houses. At once he* sent the sum of Its. 35,000 to Smut, 
with a supply of rice. , 

The Island of Bombay wus separated from the larger 
island of Salsette by a na’rrow strait, the passage of, which 
was sometimes dangerous. Government long desired to 
bridge it, but funds weremot available. The Bridge, with 
its road and approaches, were constructed by an officer of 
the Bombay Engineers, at a cost of about Its. 180,000, 
the entire expense being met by Lady Jamsetjee. She is 
said to have given her jewels towards the outlay. 

Another great work? was to supply Poona with water. 
A stone bandh was constructed across the Muta Hula river 
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about a mile distant, and by means of pipes and machin- 
ery, the water was conveyed to the higher level of the 
reservoir in the city. The large sum of Rb. 170,700 was 
spent on this work. . r 

At Poona Sir Jamsetjee built a place of worship for 
persons of his own faith at a cost of Rs. 45,000. In Bom- 
bay he built a Dharmsalla costing Rs. 80,000, which he 
placed In the hands of the 44 District Benevolent Society/' 
together with an endowment of half a lakh, to which Lady 
Jamsetjee added Rs. 20,000. Others were built at Khan- 
dalla, half-way between Bombay and Poona, and at Now- 
sari. In 1843, the foundation stone was laid of the fjir 
Jamsetjee Hospital in Bombay, to which an Obstetric Insti- 
tution* was afterwards added. The total expense amounted 
to 2 lakhs of rupees. 

^ In 1842, he was the first Indian recipient of the honourof 
Knighthood. The Governor Sir George Anderson, when 
conveying the patent from the Queen said : 

11 The dignity of Knighthood has ever amongst thematives of . 
Europe been considered as most honorable. To attain this dis- 
tinction has continually been the ambition of the highest minds 
and noblest spirits, either by deeds of the most daring valour, 
or by the exercise of the most eminent talent. 

44 You, by your deeds for the good of mankind, by your acts of 
princely munificence to alleviate the pairjs ^suffering humanity, 
have attained this honour, and have becom*e ennobled amongst 
the illustrious of the land.” 

His friends, when congratulating Sir Janjsetjee on the 
honour conferred, presented him with a testimonial to the 
value of Rs. 15,000, designated, “ The Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Translation Fund,'* for the translation of useful 
works into Gujarati for circulation among the Parsis. Sir 
Jamsetjee, in his reply, said : ‘"Nothing could please me 
more than the purpose to which you propose to devote 
the funds which you have subscribed. I shall ever wish 
my name to be connected with every endeavour to diffuse 
knowledge among our people.” He then stated that he 


•For childbirth. 
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would add 3 lakhs of rupees to the fund. He also made 
known his scheme for establishing the Benevolent Institu- 
tion for th$ relief of indigent Parsis, and the education of 
their children. The High School of the Institution is one 
of the leading Schools in the Presidency. Three of the 
schools are for girls. No one was more energetic and 
zealous in the cause of female ^education. Sir Jamsetjee 
then engaged an English lady to instruct his only daughter 
% in spite of the opposition of his prejudiced brethren. The 
“ Sir Jamsetjee tlejeebhoy’s School of Arts and Sciences *’ 
was founded* by him at the cost of a lakh of rupees. 

«• JHis charities, public and private, were continued to the 
end of his life. They are estimated to have amounted to 
an aggregate sum of 25 lakhs of rupees. In 185(> a meet- 
ing was held to erect a marble statue to his honour in the 
Town Hall of Bombay. In 1858, he was created a baronet, 
so that the title would be hereditary. He was also pre- 
sented with a gold medal from the Queen, bearing on one 
side her portrait, surrounded by diamonds, and on the 
* other the following inscription : 11 Sir Jalnsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
Bart, from the British Government in honour of his 
munificence and patriotism.” The following year he 
passed away, aged seventy-six. 

His biographer sayff of him : 

“ An ardent adm^er ef civilization in all its bearings, he was 
ever amongst the foremost in clearing away the mist of Supersti- 
tion which hung over the minds of his less enlightened country- 
men. His loyalty towards his sovereign and country was as 
constant and disinterested as it was unquestionable and con- 
spicuous, and his honesty and integrity were equally true and 
unassailable. 

“ Unlike many Orientals, Jamsetjee was ever faithful to the 
beloved* partner of his joys and griefs, and his domestic virtues 
were ever free from taint *or blemish. He was a kind and 
loving father to his children, by whom he was most tenderly 
and reciprocally beloved. In him as a friend all who confided 
thei* secrets to him trusted as a sure depository, knowing that 
thgir affairs would be kept under the ,lock and key of his heart. 
In his tastes and habits he was simple, in his address dignified 
and moderate. True retirement, the friend to old age, was bis 
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in his declining years, though to the last his ears were open to 
the requirements of his fellow-creatures.”* 


G. BYRAMJEE JEEJEEBHOY, C.S.I. 

Mr. Byratnjee Jeejeebhoy, the youngest son of the late 
Mr. Jeejeebhoy Dadabhoy, was born in JJorpbay on the 
10th June, 1822. Mr. Jeejeebhoy Dadabhoy was a pelf- 
made man. At the age of twenty, he cfommenced life on 
Rs. 20 a month as a godown-keeper to the firm of Messrs, 
Leckey and Malcolm, the name of which was subsequently 
changed to Messrs. Shat ton, Malcolm and Company. He 
soon gained the confidence of his employers, and being 
a resourceful man, started a small business on bis ojvu 
account, which proved successful. He was therefore 
enabled later on to becomfe a broker to the firm. Luck 
seemed to be in his way, and he became a broker in 
subsequent years to several of the European firms of 
Bombay, and he made large profits every year. He thus 
became a man of .means, and he made good use of them. 
Enjoying great influence in the mercantile community of 
the time, he was the first native iperchant to be made a 
member of the Bombay Chamber of * Commerce. As a 
member of the Parsi Panchayet, he' gained a high position 
in his community. Family and other disputes were fre- 
quently referred to him for settlement and arbitration, and 
his decisions generally proved acceptable to both parties, 
as well they might, , for he used to disburse large sums of 
money out of his own pocket to bring round the leaBt 
reasonable of the parties into acquiescence with his views. 
He materially assisted the charitable, religious, and educa- 
tional institutions of his time in Bombay and elsewhere, 
and gave away in this way no less a sum than Rs. 102,000. 
In co-operation with other merchants, he established the 
Bombay Steam Navigation Company; and the first steam 

— — j 

V The -flnt Parses Baronet, by Cooverjee Sorabjee Nazir, Bombay 
Union Prea, 1866, 
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vessel that sailed in the waters between Bombay, Surat, 
and* other Guzerat ports — the “ Sir James Iiivett-Carnac ” 
— was built and maintained under the auspices of Mr. 

, Jetejeebhoy Dadabhoy, and it afforded, great facilities to 
’ passengers and traffic. Mr. Jeejeebhoy also started the 
first* sawing machine in Bombay in the year 1843. He 
died at the age df sixty -three years in 1849, when a notice 
61 his life with his portrait, appeared in the Illustrated 
Jjondou New's. * By his will he left two lakhs of rupees in 
trust, the interest only on which was to be applied from 
time to time' to such objects of charity as the trustees of 
the land thought proper. 

Mr. Jeejeebhoy Dpdabhoy left four sons, of whom the last 
survivor was Mr. Byramjee, the youngest, the subject of this 
notice. Mr. Byramjee was educated in a private school kept 
at that time by Mr. W. B. Mainwaring, w’here the children 
of European and native merchants were instructed to- 
gether, and mixed freely with each other. From a com- 
paratively early age, Mr. Byramjee showed a great apti- 
tude for business ; and under the guidance and advice of 
his father he enjoyed ’excellent opportunities of acquiring 
mercantile 'knowledge and experience. 'From his school- 
days, he had a mathematical turn of mind, which he em- 
ployed to great advantage in his maturer years. From 
1854, upon the dissolution of his father’s firm of Jeejeebhoy 
Dadabhoy, Sons and Company, of which he was a partner, 
Mr. Byramjee carried on extensive business on his own ac- 
count, being about tb'e same time employed as a broker to 
several European firms. Mr. Byramjee was the first to 
introduce the system of indeht business with native dealers 
on a large scale. In August, 1868, he was nominated a 
member c\f the Bombay Legislative Council. He showed 
much tact, judgment, and experience in the deliberations 
of the Council ; and being re-elected at the end of his first 
term of two years, he continued to be a member of the 
Council till August, 1872. 

5n 1872, Mr. Byramjee made a trust settlement of a 
large amount of landed property, Government paper, apd 
Bailway shares for the benefit of his family. The estimated , 
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value of (he trust was stated to be twenty-five lakhs of 
rupees, bat the price of land in Bombay having increased 
since then, the value of the trust must havfe increased con- 
siderably. He also started a charity fund in connection 
with the trust settlement. The annual income of this fund, 
representing Its. 2,12,500, is directed to be applied by the 
trustees to charitable purposes ; and by a tar-seeing provi- 
sion in the deed of settlement, it is directed that the sum 
to be thus available for charity shall increase by an annual 
increment of Its. 100. Thus, for the first year aftef the 
formation of the trust, the trustees had at tneir disposal 
Its. 0,000, for the second year Its. 0,1,00, and so on. 1 It is 
now eighteen years since the trust was ^constituted, and the 
annual sum at the disposal of the trustees has now increased 
to nearly Its. 8,000, and it will go on increasing by Its. 100 
every year. 

The long-felt want of medical education for the subordi- 
nate grades in this country having been represented to 
Mr. Byramjee, he first established a medical school at 
Poona, and afterwards another at Ahmedabad, at a cost of 
Its. 40,000 and Rs. 20,000 respectively. Mr. Byramjee 
also established the “ Byramjee *Jeejeebhoy Thana High 
School ” at a cost of Its. 5,000. All these three schools 
are in charge of Government, wh6 hjive undertaken to 
maintain them permanently ; and they are all doing good 
work, especially the medical school at Poona,* which was 
formally opened by Sir Richard Temple, Governor of 
Bombay, on the 7th December, 187$. Mr. Byramjee has 
also established a University prize, named after his late 
wife, “The Bai Manekbai Byrpmjee Jeejeebhoy Prize,” 
which is annually awarded to the student passing the 
Matriculation Examination of the Bombay University with 
the highest number of marks for proficiency in general 
knowledge. The charitable dispensary, which does very 
good work at Mehmadabad, near Ahmedabad, is called 
after Mrs. Byramjee. He contributed Rs. 12,000 to the 
Calcutta Zoroastrians . Corpse-bearers* Fund, and Rs. 
1Q>000 to a similar fund at Ahmedabad, and in recognition 
of his liberality, both the funds are named after him. 
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Her Majesty the Queen was pleased in 1875 to confer on 
Mr/ Byramjee the Companionship of the Most Exalted 
Order of the &>fcar of India. Sir Philip Wodehouse, then 
Governor of Bombay, held a special Durbar at Government 
'House, Parel, and presented to Mr. Byramjee the insignia 
of the Order on the 10th April, 1875. Mr. Byramjee was 
one of the leading gentlemen of Bombay wlioin the 
Government of India honoured with an invitation to take 
ji part in thfc cfcremonies#of the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi, when the Queen assumed the title of Empress of 
India. Lord*Lytton presented to Mr. Byramjee,, among 
others, the Imperial Assemblage Commemoration Medal 
at Delhi. t 

On the 29th August last, Mr. Byramjee executed a 
trust deed, by which lie made over a sum of Ra. 3,75,500 
to # the trustees appointed for the management of an 
Anglo- Vernacular High School for the education of 
poor Parsi children, to be established in Bombay, under 
the name of the “ Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Parsee Charitable 
Institution.” Although the nominal value ot the pro- 
missory notes is Rs. 3,50,000, yet with the interest 
last accrued due on them, and other ‘increments, their 
present value comes to Rs. 3,32,000. To this is to be added 
a sum of Rs. 13,500^ tht* accumulations of interest intended 
for charitable purposes, accrued due on the Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy Trust settlement of twenty -five lakhs of Rupees ; 
so that the total value of Mr. Byramjee's gift for the 
proposed charitable institution amounts to more than three 
and three-quarfer lakhs of rupees. The trust deed leaves 
large discretionary powers to the managing trustees to 
open one or more schools and to adapt the scope and 
usefulness/)! 4 the charity to any altered state of circum- 
stances, and thus to carry out the original aim of the 
donor thoroughly and satisfactorily, unhampered by any 
technical difficulties. The children of poor Parsis are, as 
a master of course, to be admitted into the school, but the 
provisions of the deed are plastic enough for the admission, 
at the discretion of the tftistees, of {he children of middla- 
class as well as well-to-do Parsis. 


5 
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For ten years before his death the state of his health 
compelled Mr. Byramjee to lead a retired life. He became 
seriously ill at Bandora, and being brought toJBombay in 
a very weak state # he remained confined to his bed, and 
never regained strength, though he lingered for six 
months. He died in his 69th year at his residence 
“ Byramjee Hall,” the bungalow at Mazagon which was 
formerly occupied by the Sadder Adawlut. The last 
days of his life were cheered by J;hree generations besides 
many friends who gathered at his bedside. . 

In his death the Parsi community lost onfe of its oldest 
and foremost patriarchs, a true friend and sincere < ^well- 
wisher, and one of that band of eminent citizens wKose 
benefactions have shed a lustre upon the community, and 
who have made their names universally* honoured and 
esteemed. With the first and second Parsi Baronets, and 
others of their rank, Mr. byramjee Jeejeebhoy was for a 
long time one of the leaders in that march of intellectual 
and social progress which has brought the Parsee com- 
munity to its present state of advancement. Both in public 
and private life, Mr. Byramjee waS a man who had the 
courage of his convictions. Hisiclear judgment and strong 
common sense, which did not forsake him till the last 
moment, his business aptitude, and his vast mercantile 
experience, made him a leader among, bis countrymen. He 
never 6acrificedhis principles to subserve private ends, and 
hence there might have been instances in which an uncom- 
promising adherence to his own views did not add to his 
popularity. But his sterling worth was recognised even by 
his opponents ; and he wafe universally respected and 
esteemed in his community . — The Bovxhuy Gazette . 
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The second Tarsi Baronet was born in Bombay in 1823. 
Dinshaw Manockjee retit was initiated into#cdueation by a 
retired Sergeant, named Sykes. At the age of seventeen, hr? 
obtained employment as a clerk in the office of Messrs. Derom 
Richmond and Co., in which firm his father, Manockjee 
Nusserwanjee Petit, was manager. Dinshaw rose gradually 
in the office, and was allowed to trade on his own account. 
Eventually Mr. Manockjee Nusserwanjee* set up a firm of 
his <3wn, and took Dinshaw and another son into partner- 
ship. The firm prosperedgexceedingty, so that in 1859, when 
the father died, he left his two sons 24 lakhs of rupees 
wherewith to continue the business. The sons remained in 
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partnership until lft(>4, when they separated by mutual con- 
sent, divided the firm’s capital between them, and started 
independent firms. Dinshaw had already identified him- 
self with the mill-industry, and he became eventually the 
largest mill-owner in Bombay. In November 188(> he was 
appointed Sheriff of Bombay, and in that capacity received 
the honour of Knighthoofl in February lft87, on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee. f He was in 
the same year nominated a member of the Viceregal Legis- 
lative Council, an honour which he resisted iji 1889. The 
following year he. was created a Baronet. He hits been 
prominently identified for many years with benevolent’ 
niove.ments in Bombay: and the sympathy that was shewn 
for him e.arlv this month, when he bad the. misfortune ‘to 
lose his wife, testified to the warm regard in which he is 
held by all who know him. He has devoted upwards of 15 
lakhs of rupees to charities, and his good deeds, of which 
little notice has been taken, are said to be innumerable. 
He is a man of small stature, with a bright and benevolent 
type of countenance, and engaging fnanners.* 


8. SdR. BEHHAMJI M.'M^LABAIU. 

r • 

Behfamji Malabari, whose name will for ever be 
associated with the cause of the child-wife and child- 
widow iu India, was horn in 1858, the son of a poor Parsi 
clerk in the service of the Gaekwar of Baroda on a 
salary of £2 d month. Whfcn six years old, his father 
died ; and his mother, then about 27, married an elderly 
man in easy circumstances with a view to proyiding a 
supporter for her child. The step-father proved a harsh 
husband, and his prosperity sank tvith an uninsured cargo 
off the Malabar coast. The mother, with her beautiful 
union of tenderness, charity, and strength of will, js the 
main figure in the boy’s life for many years. On .one 

*• The foregoing brief notice is from The Madras Mnif. The compiler 
regrots that he has no further dotails 
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occasion she took pity on.a’poor infant l£ij> tjr street 
and at the risk of bitter reproaches from her I .u si finale 
neighbour, herself suckled the starving child. On 
another she refused to petform a superstitious rite which 
would have caused suffering to another lad, although the 
astrologer declared it absolutely necessary to save the hte 
of her only son. On a night journey she and her boy, 
stored away among th f hay in a cart, were seized by 
robbers Mr. Malabari relates how ‘ they swooped down 
onus • how she pinched me to make me cry (the only tune in 
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her life) in order to excite pity; howl declined to cry ; 
how the old headman of the gang took me in his arms 
afld proclaimed peace, saying it was only a girl and a 
baby in the cart « ho\^ my mother volunteered to cbok 
khichri (rice and peas), for the robbers while I was playing 
with them and the cart man was preparing bhang ; how the 
robbers were completely won over, andho\V they sent a small- 
escort with us to the outer gate of Surat, to see us safe in, 
with some presents for myself and my mother. As a boy 
of five 1 used to have this narrative repeated to me bV my 
mother whenever I was ill, after which we both of us 
prayed to (rod.” , * r 

Voting Malabaris first schoolmasteivwas an ancient Parsi, 
whose sole system of instruction was to recite tho sooted 
f for mu he of Zoroaster’s faith in a monotonous sing-song, 
and, when tired of this, to set the children to Work at 
cotton-looms. He sat in the circle of 20 very small boys, 
and taught them to pray and to weave by the aid of a 
44 long elastic bamboo in his hand, which worked quite likj- 
an automaton, and could put a girdle round the little flock 
in less than a *ycond.” The children had not the 1 . n st 
idea of the meaning of the aftcient words which they 
droned out after their master. They only knew’ tljat any 
mistake in .following his sing-sorfg xyeant a taste from 
the swift-whirling bamboo. When«aJ)out seven years old 
the boy was sent to learn his native language,- Gujarati, 
under a le^s afttiquated pedagogue. Iiis new master was 
a Brahman astrologer and mathematician, “ tall, majestic, 
and taciturn, " who charged no school fees, but received 
gifts of a handful of grain, or. a few flowers, or personal 
and domestic services from his pupils. 44 He was a most 
efficient teacher.” writes Mr. Malabari. 44 The, school was 
a commodious little shop with the floor strewn over with 
street dust and an elcVated square for the master. On the 
square squatted the master, and on the floor squatted 
his flock — Hindu and Parsi. There were no tables, nor 
benches, nor slates, tjor pencils, nor books, nor imtps." 
Each bov bad a little board, which he covered over with 
dust from the floor, and trrote or ciphered on. With these 
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humble materials the pupil was expected to acquire a good 
hand, and to do complicated fcums in arithmetic. Every- 
f thing was learned on a versified system ; even the alphabet 
afld the numerals were drawled oat iji a versified form. 
The hoys had to repeat by rote the fractional parts of each 
integer up to 100 ; that is to say, they were expected to 
promptly shout but from memofy the \ , the the J, the 1 J, 
the H, the 21, and 3i pail; of any number up to 100, or to 
» multiply any ftumber by these inconvenient fractions. At 
midday thev*bro*ght up their dust-covered boards to the 
master, with* their writing and ciphering written on them. 
•If # they proved satisfactory, the tall, taciturn Brahman 
astrologer would gjve a grunt of approval and strike the 
bbard with his stick, so as to send the dust Hying and 
obliterate the day’s work. If unsatisfactory, the stick fell 
orf the boy instead. “I have not yet forgotten,” writes 
Mr. Malabari, “ his heaviness of hand and ferocity of looks. 
What added to the misery of the situation was the inviolable 
9 silence on both sides. It was something like a struggle 
between the lion and Jhe mouse— -the one too proud to roar, 
other too timid even to squeak.” 

From this Brahman •pedant-devotee Malabari passed 
abou$ 1861, at the age of eight, to the Par si school at Surat. 
The master, a Pajrsi priest, who combined t]ie sacred and 
scholastic offices .with the trades of a silk-mercer and a 
toddy-seller, was a curious compound of ferocity aricl sancti- 
monious cunning. Known to the towifs-people as the 
“ Boy-herd,” he usecl to drowm the screams of his victims 
by ordering fctfe whole school to recite the Parsi prayers at 
the top of their voices whenever he wanteef to administer a 
flogging. Under such stern teaching young Malabari soon 
learned enough to enable him to enjoy the family readings 
of the’ Shah-Nameh and ether epics, which form a pleasing 
feature of certain of the Indian festivals. The clever boy 
became an actor in the recitals of these heroic tales, which, 
•he rf$ays, “ fired my imagination as nothing else did. So 
gifcat, indeed, was my ambition^ in those days of early 
boyhood that I hardly tfiink an empire would have satisfied 
it/ Many a dream would I dream by day and night of. 
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taking up the double role of Bustam and Kaikhusro. But 
a glance at the bleak interior of our house, with a severely 
matter-of-fact step-father,” whose worldly circumstances 
had by this time §unk to a very low ebb, “ brought me 
back to my senses soon enough. And then I wnuld go in 
for Fakir!, an utter forgetfulness of self. For a good long 
while did my soul thus fluctuate between 1 this Fakir i and 
that fantastic imperialism/’ So, while still a schoolboy, 
was struck the first note of the introspective self-abandon- , 
ment which was destined to be the dominant tone of his 
mature life. 

About the age of ten he was sent to learn the carpenter’s 
trade, as his mother belonged to a house-building family. 
But after a year of apprenticeship, during which he picked 
up some strange practices in alchemy and magic from a 
local sorcerer of repute, he managed to force his way irtto 
the Anglo-Vernacular School at Surat, and to find a sort 
of half-initiation into the Minstrel Guild of that city. The 
Minstrels of Surat, or Khialis, were at that time (18(54) 
divided into two fiercely hostile parties, one of whom 
praised in song the great 'god Siva,' or the male creative, 
energy, while the other asserted' the higher sanctity and 
omnipotence of his wife Parvati, or the female enei^y in 
creation. “ My idea,” says the biographer, “ is that their 
difference mainly turned upon whether the Creator should 
be worshipped as our Father in heaven, or as our Mother 
in heaven.” Young Malabari had a fine voice, and played 
a good accompaniment ; so, his lessons over for the day, 
he was allowed a place in the contests oi the Minstrel 
Guilds. “ In a prominent part of the bazaar a carpet is 
spread, and the Khialis (Minstrels) of one school seat them- 
selves on it and commence their songs. It is a stiU evening 
or twilight gray, and the people have leisure to listen. A 
large crowd assembles, but the singing at first goes on 
smoothly enough. The leader of the party, however, sud- 
denly espies a Khiali of the other school, and, without 
naming him, challenges him in an impromptu verse *to 
answer a knotty question in history, science, or metaphy- 
sics. After a few minutes there is a reply, and are joinder 
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follows, and a surrejoinder, all in extempore verse. The 
f smaller fry take their part in the controversy, and soon 
descend from high and dry philosophy to vulgar satire and 
abtise. Our Behram is among the Turrayalas (Minstrels of 
Siva), and he is often trotted out on special occasions. 
Like* the others, he has his shoes in his hands— in order to 
‘ display the better part of valouii in case the stronger side 
should show their teeth — makes an impromptu attack on 
J;he Kalgiwataefas (Minstrels of Parvati), not philosophical 
. but Sarcastic, ancUthen takes to his heels with the other 
• young Khinlis, followed by the enraged Kalgiwalas. And so 
symposium ends. It must, however, be remembered that 
this picture does not Lelong to the palmy days of K hulls." 

•At the age of 12 Malabari lost his beloved mother. 
The two had been all the world to each other, and the lasfr 
scene of that tender and self-denying life is related with 
deep pathos. The precocious hoy was stunned by the 
blow. He sat like a statue. “ Next morning.” lie said 
long afterwards, “ I became like an old man. All my past 
associations were discarded.” The struggle? for life now 
began for him in its harshest form. His step-father, 
reduced to poverty by thetloss of bis Malabar cargo, earned 
a scanty subsistence as a native doctor and druggist, the 
boy helping him out (rf school hours, to compound his 
medicines. But nojv£ven this resource seems to have 
failed, and Malabari at the age of 12 had to shift fbr him- 
self. “ Fortunately,” says his biographer, •“ the people in 
the street” knew of his remarkable ability, and employed 
him to teach their children — some of them older than 
himself. The Irish Presbytfirian Mission School also held 
out a friendly hand. But nis pursuit of knowledge was no 
easy task* “ Imagine, ” writes Mr. Gidumal, “ a lonely 
orphan boy who, in his thirteenth year, has to earn his 
own livelihood, who has sometimes to cook for himself, 
who has none at home to speak to but a snappish old man ; 
who Jias to attend his school from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. ; and to 
schfiol others often from 7 to 9 in the morning and 6 to S 
in the evening ; and you^ave an i3ea of Malabari’s hajd 
lot in those days. His nights he spent over Shakespeare 
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and the great Indian poets, and in jotting down short 
swallow-flights of song from his own teeming fancy. At 
15 he went to Bombay to commence, at his own cost, his 
college education* The kind padre (Mr. Dixon) of fhe. 
Surat Mission College asked him, indeed, to draw on him 
for his maintenance, but this offer does not seem to have 
been accepted. A tight-fisted money-lehder, touched by 
the lacPs resolute love of learning, thrust lls. 20 into his 
hand with the words : “ Don't bosad, my b6y,"your honest, 
face is security enough for my money. ” - It was duly 
repaid. 

At Bombay his pecuniary troubles goon ended. Although 
tailing three times over at the entrance examination of the 
University from want of mathematics, his literary talents 
attracted notice, and he was appointed a teacher in the 
Parsi Proprietory school at Us. ‘20 a month, soon increased 
to Ks. 00. This was affluence to the boy student, and 
before his University course was completed he was able to 
earn Its. 150 a month from private tuition alone. Dr. John> 
Wilson, the learned and liberal-minded head of the Scotch 
Mission College at Bombay, was struck by the merit o| 
his verses and enabled him, with the aid of other bene- 
factors, to publish his first volume of poems in the yerna- 
cular, in 1875. His association with ttye Minstrel Guild of 
Surat had given him an unusual command of pure Gujarati, 
and at*thc age of ‘2*2 he burst into fame as a new poet of 
Gujarat. But the book, like almost all Indian books, did 
not prove a success from the money point of view*. Hard- 
ly had the plaudits of the Parsi High ‘Priest and the 
praises of the native Press subsided, when the young poet 
was summoned before the Smali Cause Court for Ks. 200 — 
expenses, commission, and “ Charges " connected with the 
publication of the work. Having triumphantly emerged 
from the suit, he issued, in 187(5, a volume of English 
poems dedicated to Miss Mary Carpenter. This book at 
once placed him in the highest rank of native Indian 
authors of our day. The veteran Orientalist, E. B. East- 
wyck, “ hailed the appearance of a true poet and master- 
mind in India." Congratulations poured in alike from 
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his own countrymen and from many famous Englishmen 
and Englishwomen — from Lord Tennyson, from Miss 
Florence Nightingale, from Lord Shaftesbury, from John 
, Btight, from Koyal Highnesses, from scholars, and men of 
letters whose names are household words in England. 

From this date, 187(5, Malabari, still only a young man 
of 24, had an assured literary career. Prose writings of 
high merit followed, bringing in substantial returns' while 
# a steady and iflnple income was derived from contributions 
. to fhe Bombay Press. In 1880 he bought a moribund 
journal, the* Indian Spectator, for .1*2 10#., and soon 
In^de it the leading pative newspaper in Western India, 
conducted entirely jn the English language. In addition 
to original work he formed the vast project of translating 
the series of Hibbert Lectures, and brought out Professor 
Mfcx Muller’s “ Origin and Growth of Keligion ” in Gujarati 
in 1882. His most important independent work in English 
is an account of his own province, with vivid sketches of 
# the real life of the people — “ Gujarat and the Gujaratis.’' 
In this volume Mr. Malabari showed, once for all, that 
modern Indian literature need no longer be a mere re- 
production of the abstract conceptions and methods of 
anci^pt Hindu writers, but may become a new and living 
development, based oft actual eyesight and instinct alike, 
with the strong personality of the author and with the 
spirit of the age. 

In the height of his fame came a reawakening of that 
introspective self-negation of which wo have heard in his 
childhood, ami which, notwithstanding his varied activi- 
ties, always lay deep at the foundation *of his nature. 
About 1884 he definitely ’turned his back on self-advance- 
ment or success in this world, and devoted his life to what 
seemed then a hopeless cause. The condition of women in 
India had long seemed to him unjust in itself and unsuited 
to the facts of modern life. He became convinced that the 
root of the evil was the almost universal system of very 
early marriage, especially among the Hindus, by which the 
burden and sufferings and anxious* duties of maternity ye 
thrust upon girls before they have themselves emerged 
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from childhood. With this evil of child-marriage is in- 
timately associated the further evil of penitential life-long 
celibacy imposed on Hindu widows. Into the difficult 
problems, social and religious, involved by these Indfen 
customs, it is not necessary that we should enter. Wc 
have already expressed our views alike on the good and 
the evil of the system, and alike as to tlte need of reform 
and as to the very cautious and gradual steps by which 
reform must proceed. It suffices here to Say that during, 
the past seven years Mr. Malabari has been the prime 
mover in every advance that has been made, and that the 
action of the Indian Legislature, to place some measure o'i 
restriction on the abuses of Child-marriage, is in some 
measure due to him. He has become a wanderer oVfcr 
India, and has even visited England as the unpaid and 
often calumniated advocate of the cause of the w6ak 
and the helpless.* #. 



0. Mr. DADABHAI 5TAOROJL 

Lord Salisbury’s “Black Man, v the first “Indian subject 
of the Queen ” to enter Parliament, well deserves a, place 
among ,c Noted Indians.” '* 

Mr. Dadabhai was born in Bombay <in 1825. His father, 
who was a Parsi priest, died when lie was only four years 
of age ; blit his mother and uncle determined that he should 
have a good education. He was entered as a scholar in 
the Elphinstone Institution, where he so" distinguished 
himself that he was generally 'the exhibition boy. In 1845 
Sir Erskine Perry, Chief Justice of Bombay, proposed to 
him to go to England to study for the bar, offering' to bear 
half the expense, if Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy and others 
would meet the remaining moiety ; but the offer was 
declined. Soon afterwards Mr. Dadabhai was appointed 


• From a review in The Times of The Life and Life-work of Bchretmji 
If. Malabari, by Davaram Gidumal, LL. D., C. S., Bombay, 1888. 'The 
Kifglish edition, with a Preface by Miss Florence Nightingale, is published 
by Fisher Unwin. 
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head native assistant , master, and at the distribution of 
prizes, the Principal declared him to J>e entitled to the 
gold medal of the year. ‘Subsequently he was appointed 
Profeasor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the 
Elphinstone College. * # 

Mr. Dadabhai did not confine his energies to his regular 
work ; but was either one of the originators or an active 
labourer inmost of, the public movemetits of the time. 
The first girlg’ schools of the Students’ Literary and 
Scientific Society were largely indebted to him for their 
success. In the cause of. female education he threw his 
whole heart and soul ; and he was spoken of by those who 
had watfcbed and known his anxious work as “ the father of 
the girls’ schools.” In thfe infancy of the movement a few 
volunteer teachers from the members of the Students* 
Society had at first opened the schools at their own houses, 
and were teaching during their leisure hours in the morn- 
ing. In all his work Mg Dadabhaj esteemed and respect- 
ed his fellow-workers, and they in turn worked under bis 
lead with pleasure and unanimity. For four or five years 
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he was President of the Gujarati “ Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge.” He contributed to t the finmachar 
Darpnn , a daily Gujarati paper, a series of articles with 
the title, “ Dialogue between Socrates and Diogenefc.” 
In order to uphold the various public movements in which 
he took a share, and to introduce a higher style and 'tone 
of journalism among the Parsis, Mr. Dadabhai in the 
year 1851 started the Rast Gtftar newspaper, which he 
edited for two years without any remuneration, and paid* 
others for editing it when he could not* write for want of 
time. The amount of literary work he went through was 
highly creditable to his industry. He contributed to the 
magazine of the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge 
some 18 lectures on Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, 
which had been delivered at meetings of the Society, as 
well as papers on different social subjects. Before the 
Students’ Literary and Scientific Society he read several 
papers and delivered lectures. 

In .1851 Mr. Dadabhai was chosen as the first Secretary, 
of a now Parsi Association, the English name of which is 
“ Guide to the Worshippers of one God.” The object was 
to purify Parsi ism' from the Hindu and Muhammadan cor- 
ruptions that had crept into it since the Parsis first landed 
in India. Many of these corruptions had reference to 
the social position of women. In miarriage, for example, 
the Parsis had gradually adopted the pernicious system of 
infant marriages the custom had grown up of social separa- 
tion between men and women. Mr. Dadabhai and his 
fellow-reformers brought them together again. 41 Some of 
the Parsi heads of families, myself included,” writes Mr. 
Dadabhai, ‘‘arranged to meet together socially, with all the 
members of their families with them, to dine together at 
the same table, and freely converse with each other.” He 
wrote an account of the condition of women in different 
countries in past times, which was subsequently published 
in a local newspaper. * 

When the project of starting the first native mercantile 
film in England was taken up by the Camas, Mr. Dadabhai 
was offered a share in the business though he had never had 
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the least experience as a merchant. He accepted the offer, • 
partly because he was desirous to promote a more intimate 
and personal connection between England and India. He 
first went to England in 1855, and since then he has resid- 
ed there with the exception of occasional visits to India 
as the exigencies of his own and public business required. 

While in England he impose^ upon himself the anxious 
and arduous task of making Englishmen take an active 
interest in Indian questions, and to read papers on Indian 
'subjects. It was t^is silent work to which he had for a time 
todevotemuch perseverance, energy, tact and some money. 
He persuaded many friends in Bombay and elsewhere to 
sertd their sons to England, and took upon himself their 
guardianship. He has now' the satisfaction of seeing num- 
bers of Indians visiting England for education, business, 
or travelling. Many an Indian who has visited England 
will remember his evcr-rcody help, advice and kindness. 
As a merchant Mr. Dadabhai lias always been respected 
for his straightforwardness and honesty in all his dealings 
•and business relations. So far was ho thus respected and 
esteemed that when tn trying to extricate a mercantile 
friend from his embarrassments he lost throe, lakhs of 
rupees, and owing to largo failures in Bombay his own firm 
failed? his creditors deaply sympathised with him, and not 
only released him Aqthin a few weeks, but hfclped him by 
engaging his servicts in the liquidation; w hile some/ friends 
at once gave him now' loans to set him -up in business 
again. 

On his return to Bombay in 1809 for a time, the native 
community of Bombay votetrhim an address, a purse, and a 
portrait. Out of this putse, he has, according to general 
report, spent the greater portion on works of public useful- 
ness. In* 1872, when in J3ombay, he took an active part 
in the agitation for municipal reform. In 1874 at the 
solicitation of the Gaekwar, he was appointed Dewan of 
Baroda, the first Parsi Dewan in an important Native 
State, at a time when the administration of its affairs was 
beset with serious and harassing difficulties. His vieigs, 
theoretical and practical, were that governments and princes 
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• were made for the people, and not the people for them •; 
and that tho true welfare of a State was identified with the 
welfare and progress of the people. The v'aeiHation of the 
Gackwar and his meeting with opposition where he should 
have received assistance led to his tendering his resignation 
after a year’s tenure of the office. He did what he could to 
purge the criminal and civil administration of justice, which 
was notoriously corrupt, and laid the foundation for oth6r 
reforms which were carried out by another* minister. # 

In 1875 during his stay in Bombay, Mr. -Dadabhai n was 
elected a member of the Corporation and* of the Town 
Council, and worked in those offices for a little over a year. 
In 1888 he again joined the Corporation. In August lfclftS, 
Lord lioay appointed him an Additional Member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council. He took a leading part at 
the meetings of the First Indian National Congress, which 
sat in Bombay on the 27th, ^8th, and 29th December, 1885. 
A few months after, he left for England with a view to try 
his chance at the General Election and secure a seat in 
Parliament. In 1880 he was accepted by the Liberal’ 
party as a candidate for the Holborn Division of Finsbury. 
He made a “ tougfh and plucky Aght ” on what was then 
admitted to be a “ forlorn hope.” He polled nearly the 
same proportion of votes as the English liberal candidate 
had done at the previous election of 18!}6. Another attempt 
in 18112 was more successful, although he was elected only 
by a very slender majority. 

Mr. Dadabhai deserves to be refspected for his early 
philanthropic spirit and for his indomitabld perseverance ; 
but in some respects he is a Very unsafe guide. 

Mr. Dadabhai compares the average earnings per head 
in India, £2, w r ith £35 in the United Kingdom, §l or £18 in 
Europe, and sees in this evidence of British misgovem- 
ment and rapacity. In truth, it is only a proof of Mr. 
D&dabhai's ignorance of history. If he had read Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages, by Thorold Rogers he 
would have known the true cause. • 

*The fact is that Indih now represents the scale of wages 
in England in the 15th century, before the immense 
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produce of the American mines of the precious metals 
raised the money standard of wages. 

During tjie l # 5th century in England, says Kogers, the 
wages of the artizan were generally and throughout the 
year about 6d. a day. Those, of tho agricultural labourer 
wera about 4 d. The carpenter received (id. (p. 327). Very 
often the labourer is fed. In this case the cost of main- 
tenance is put down at from M. to Hd. per week, p. 328. 
# The wages •gradually ro,se till an agricultural labourer 
now* receives not V.ss than 2*. a day. 

It would b5 a great mistake to suppose that agricultural 
labourers in England with 2$. a day are six times better 
oflfthan when they received Ad. The very different cost 
of living has to be t alum into account. In the 1 r»th century 
it was only (id. to Hd. a week ; it is now more than that a da yt 

The Hindus, forbidden by their absurd caste rules 
from crossing the “ black wat^r," have not. been enriched 
like the English by foreign commerce. They have also 
suffered dreadfully from foreign invasions and internal 
# wars. Mr. Dadabhai says that the people, ol India are 
getting poorer and pofirer, and cannot save any money on 
account of the high salaries paid to European officials. The 
Indian Civil Service does not cost each inhabitant more 
than two pies per month. Instead of the people being 
unable to save, since, the beginning of the* present century 
gold and silver have been imported to the, value? of WO 
crores of rupees. It is true that it docs ?u4. do much good 
to the country, because it is usually converted into jewels. 
Were it not foif Europeans, the Hindus and Muhammadans 
throughout India would havfc a fight for th£ mastery. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta and Kom bay have two 
proofs before their eyes of the effects of English rule. 
Calcutta, in 1080, consisted of three mud hamlets scarcely 
raised above the river slime. Look at its palatial mansions 
now, nearly all belonging to native owners ! When Charles 
II. retained the island of Bombay as part of his wife’s 
dowry, it was so little worth that he gave it over to the 
East India Company fof A‘10 a yeir. It is now the mQpt 
splendid city in the East. 


6 
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• It is considered patriotic with some Indians to disparage 
the English character and the English administration of 
India. There are others, however, more thoughtful, intelli- 
gent and generous. It is allowed that Englishmen attd 
the British administration of India, like every thing 
human, have their defects. Still, the eloquent words of 
Mr. Justice Cunningham well express the truth: 

“ Whenever' it is fated that we "are again to r part company, 
and history writes fait upon the British Raj /she will record* 
how the English found India impoverished and left her opu- 
lent ; found her the home of ignorance and superstition, placed 
the sacred torch of knowledge in her hand ; found her the pj;e$ 
of the untamed forces of nature, turned r these very forces to 
(jnrich and embellish her ; found her the monopoly of a despotic 
fmv, left her the common heritage of all ; found her a house 
divided against itself, and the prey of the first comer, left her- 
harmonious and tranquil ; found her a mere congeries of petty 
tyrannies, with no principle but mutual distrust and no policy 
but mutual extermination ; left her a grand consolidated empire, 
with justice for its base and the common happiness of all its « 
guiding star." 


HINDU AND D RAH MO PHILANTHROPISTS. 

U 

10. SIR MUNGULDAS NATHOOBHOY, Kt. ( C.S.I. 

Few figures were better known in Bombay than that of 
Munguldas Nathoobhoy, the bead or sett of the Kopal 
Bania caste, and the local Representative in all public 
matters of the whole Hindu community. His ancestors 
arrived here about fifty years after the cession of Bombay 
to the English. They originally came from Ghogla, a 
village in the island of Diu, in Kattywar, his great grand- 
father arriving in Bombay about a hundred and fifty years 
ago. The family rose to wealth and distinction with the 

*8og What ha* the British Government fane for India. £ Anna. Or, Is 
India becoming Richer or Poorer * With Remedies for the Existing Poverty. 
Si pp. Ah. Post-free, 3 As. Sold by Mr. A. T. Scott, Madras. 
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leaving an important property in landed estates and 
houses. Sir Munguldas was born on the 15th October, 
1832 (in the Samvat year 1888). He studied 'English for 
a few years at Mr. Mainwaring's school, and he engaged 
the services of a well-known English tutor to perfect his 
knowledge of the English language in his’ leisure hours. 
At the age of eighteen he'received his paternal estate from 
his guardians. He was one of the largest landlords in 
Bombay, and it was greatly to his credit that Bis estates 
had been built up in a perfectly natural 1 way, and that he 
was strong enough to abstain from those speculations in 
shares and cotton which proved the -ruin of almost alhthe 
Bombay millionaires. 

While devoting himself with ardour and unusual capacity 
to the management and development of his own property, 
he very soon made himself known as a Hindu reformer 
of a type quite new at thaf'time. 

He was married at the age of sixteen to Sethanee 
Rukhminibai with a pomp and ceremonial that occasioned 
the expenditure of Its. 30,000. By this marriage, which 
was a very happy one, he had three sons and two daughters, 
but his wife died after sixteen years of wedded life, and 
out of devotion to his children and g her memory he formed 
the resolution, extremely uncommon in a Hindu gentleman, 
of never marrying again. In the year 1862, when he 
was only twenty years old, he assisted in establishing 
the Hindu Boys' School in Bombay, founded under 
the patronage of the Students 1 Literary, and Scientific 
Society. Next year he became a member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic* Society and also of the 
Geographical Society. In 1859 he was made a Justice of 
the Peace, then a rarer honour than at piesent, and 
involving some share in the Municipal government of the 
city. In 1860 he held at his bungalow in Girgaum a 
grand exhibition of the five Hindu girls’ schools, establish- 
ed like the boys’ school abovenamed under the patronage 
. of the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society, and on 
{hat occasion Lord Elphinstone presided and distributed 
the prizes. A second exhibition was held in the same 
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place two years later, when Sir Bartle Frere presided and 
Lady Frere examined the girls. In 18(50, when the 
Income Tax was first established in Bombay, the Governor 
appointed j3ir Munguldas a Commissioner of the Income 
Tax. But Sir Munguldas was, however, unable to agree 
witli his colleagues as to the mode in which the tax should 
be levied, and had soon to resigji the office. In 18(58 he 
handed over to the University of Bombay the sftm of 
Rs. 20,000 in 4 per cent. Government Securities and founded 
"in connection therewith a Travelling Fellowship for Hindu 
.* graduates, hi 1804, when his wife Sethanee liukhminibai 
died Jie founded in her memory a charitable dispensary at 
KSlyan, and erected i building there at a cost of Us. 50,000 
under the supervision of Government Engineers, and 
handed over to Government Its. 20,000 to work the 
establishment. He also gave Rs. 8,000 to build a separate 
ward for helpless Hindu woipen in the David Sassoon 
Infirm Asylum at Poona. 

In 18(5(5 he was for the first time appointed a member 
•of the Legislative Council of Bombay, and was re-elected 
there several times in # succcssion, a very unusual honour. 
When the state of his health compelled him to resign office 
in J874, Government recognized his services in the follow- 
ing vfords which are taken from a letter written to Sir 
Munguldas on the bccasion : — “ Government "cannot allow 
your prolonged connection with the Legislative Ctsmcil to 
come to a close without expressing the .strong sense it 
entertains of the attention to business and devotion to the 
interests of the public by which your career has been 
strongly marked,” In 18(57 he revived the Bombay 
Association which was then in a dormant state, and was 
appointed president of that political body. On the 1st 
May, 187*5, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, Governor of Bombay, 
presented Sir Munguldas with the Insignia of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India at Government House, 
Parel. 

Sir Munguldas was a very useful and active member of 
the Legislative Council, 1 •and his speeches, which occupy 
several volumes of the proceedings, are a capital record of 
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the political feelings and movements of the time. As a 
Justice of the Peace he also took a very prominent part 
in, what would now be called the Corporation meetings. 
When ill health necessitated his retirement froid public life,, 
his advice was repeatedly sought by the successive Gov- 
ernors of Bombay, and perhaps no native gentleman had 
ever had so many friends amongst the leading officials of 
the Presidency for so many generations of official life. 

As a reward for his services to the State ,and his fellow- 
countrymen, the Queen in 1875 conferred upon him the- 
further honour of English Knighthood, Sir Munguldas 
being the fourth native in this Presidency who had received 
this signal mark of her Majesty’s favtAir. His predecessors 
were the first Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Sir Cowasjpe 
Jehanghier, and Sir Albert Sassoon. The respect in which 
he was held was again signally shown this same year, at 
the time of the Prince of Wales’s visit, for the Prince ex- 
pressed a wish to personally attend the marriage of his two 
elder sons. On the 25th November, 1875, his Royal High- 
ness’s wishes were conveyed to Sir Munguldas. “ The 
ladies,” says Dr. Russell, the official historian of the Prince’s 
Tour, “ were in flutters of delight at the visit, and Sir 
Munguldas Nathoobhoy gave full expression to his feelings 
at the honour conferred on him. There was a great crtfwd of 
Bombay merchants. Several were pointed out as being worth 
so many lakhs of rupees, some as Being worth millions of 
money ; and of these the chief were presented to the Prince 
— then attar and pan, and good-bye. The quantity of 
flowers in and outside was astonishing and «the scent over- 
powering, nor did any who enter escape the be-wreathment 
and garlanding which form part of all ceremonies, the 
Prince being especially festooned with the choicest.” 

In commemoration of these tjvo marriages Sit Mungul- 
das established a charitable fund under a regular Trust 
Deed by setting apart the sum of lis. 25,000. This fund 
is called 14 The Sir Munguldas Nathoobhoy Kopal Nira- 
shirt Fund,” and is appropriated to the exclusive support 
of the poor and helples^membervs^f the Kopal Bania caste. 
At present about Its. 50 are every month distributed to poor 
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Kopals. At the same time, under the same Trust Deed, 
Sir Munguldas gave to all castes of Gujarati Banias a 
large dharmsala at Walkeshwar as a sanitarium, valued 
at About 14s. ‘25,000. In 1877 lie was honoured with a 
silver medal in celebration of the visit of H. 14. II. the 
Prinpe of Wales. 

We have no space here to reijpr at length to the active 
part Sir Munguldas had always taken in the affairs *of his 
caste, the K©pal Banias. He was one of the primes movers 
# in tlx; famous Mahjiraj trial. In 1870 he introduced an im- 
* portant change in the; constitution of the caste by making 
Iws easterner! see the advisability of having a represent- 
ative instead of an hereditary sett as heretofore, and that 
the aggregate body ftf tin; caste was itself the sob; author- 
ity and the sett merely an elected officer of the caste* 
About a few years ago he effected another change in the 
same direction by winning oi^ behalf of his caste an ex- 
pensive and protracted suit against Mr. Gopaldas Mad- 
hovvdas, the former sett of the caste, when it was finally 
decided that all property of the caste was to he disposed of 
according to the wish** of the majority.* 

The estate left by Sir tyunguldas Natfioobhoy, says the 
Guzcrati , is estimated at from forty to forty-two lakhs of 
rupeeff His eldest son,.Mr. Trulhowandas, will, under the 
will, get about sixtf?en # lakhs, and the Girgauln mansion ; 
the second son, Mr. # f*urshofcum about fourteen lakhs and 
the Poona and Walkeshwar bungalows: while the third 
son, Mr. Jugmohundirs, who had filed a suit in the High 
Court against hts father, will got about three lakhs. From 
six to eight lakhs of rupees are, it is said, set apart, under 
certain conditions, for charitable purposes and for the en- 
couragement of knowledge and education, but until those 
conditions "arc satisfied, the fund is to accumulate;. After 
the anniversary of the testator’s death Rs. 70,000 are to 
be spent for establishing a dispensary near the Walkeshwar 
burning-ground; Rs. 20,000 are contributed to the girls’ 
school bearing the deceased’s name; Rs. 10,000 to the 
__ • • 

* Times of India. 
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fond for the relief of the poor of the Kapoli caste ; and 
Es. 5,000 for repairs to the Walkeshwar dharmsala. The 
moneys for the rest of the endowments are to be kept intact 
until the final disposal of the High Court suit. After the 
disposal of that suit, the moneys are to be made over to 
the Bombay University for the endowment of scholarships 
for Hindu students who wish to proceed to England for 
technical education. An addi f ion is to be made to the 
fund for the Sir Munguldas Travelling Scholarship. It is 
said that the bequests to the University were resolved upon 
at the recommendation of Sir Raymond West.* 


11. RAO SAHIB MAHIPATRAM EUPHAM 
1 NILKANTH, C.I.E. 

Eao Sahib Mahipatram Euprain was born at Surat, in 
the Bombay Presidency, on 3rd December 1829. He 
belonged to the caste of Vadugra Nagars, the highest 
Brahmin caste in Gujarat. Thi.^ caste has for long 
maintained its fi;ont rank in the Hindu society of the 
province. The Nagars held the foremost civil and 
military places under the old Muhammadan Government, 
and have maintained their reputation, for capacity in the 
service of the British Government.* Mr. Mahipatram *s 
great-grandfather’s grandfather, Nilkanth Mehta, was a 
minister of the Nawab of Surat, some of whose descendants 
were wealthy traders ; but his father Ruprqm was reduced 
to humble circumstances, and was employed in the Customs 
Department at Surat on Es. ft per mensem. Mahipatram 
was sent to an indigenous school when six years old. 
Government schools were then newly opened,, and he 
joined one of them at the age of eleven ; and later he 
attended an English school which had been newly opened 
in Surat. After a while lie became a teacher in the school, 
on Es. 14 a month. He was anxious to attend the Grant 
Medical College at Bpnibay, bi\t was not allowed to do 
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this, as it was believed at the time that it was irreligious 
for a Hindu to dissect dead bodies. As he advanced in his 
studies, his superstitious beliets began to shake ; ho Ipst 
faiith in idolatry, and began to sympathise with social 
reform. A Temperance Association hitd been established 
for some years in Surat, of which he subsequently became 
Secretary, and he edited, for soiye time, its journal, lining * 
desirous to study further* he went to Bombay irt 185*2. 

# Mr. Harknesst Principal of the Klphinstone College, gave 
hint a post of J\$. 15 in the Klphinstone School. After 
some time hh passed the Entrance examination, and joined 
the College ; he went through the College examinations with 
credit, and won scholarships. He had to earn and study 
at the same time. 

Mr. Mahipafcram began now to take part in movements 
for reforming his countrymen, lie became a member of the 
Buddhi Vardhak Sabha, an^J took part in starting the 
first Girls’ School in Bombay. The members of the Sabha 
gave lessons in the school by turns, as they had no funds. 

# Of this Society he was the Secretary when Lord Canning 
attended a gathering* of the school girls of Bombay in the 
Town Hall. In 1855 passed his Jurisprudence exam- 
ination with high honours, and obtained a prize of Rs. 40. 
He Secaine an assistant master on Its. 40 per month in the 
Klphinstone High*fjehool ; but Mr. K. J. Howard was now 
Director of Publfc Instruction, and he appointed Mr. 
Maliipatram, Acting Head Master of the. High School at 
Ahmedabad. It wafc the time of the Sepoy Mutiny, and he 
had to travel from Bombay to Abinedabad, about 800 
miles, on foot, under greats difficulties. In bis school he 
strictly prohibited any Expression of sympathy with the 
mutineer^. On retiring to Bombay, he undertook the 
editorship of the Magazine of his Association, and he also 
edited another Social Reform paper. He was next appoint- 
ed a Sub-Deputy Inspector of Schools on Rs. 75. Mr. T. 
C. .Hope (now Sir T. C. Hope) was then Inspector. His 
organising genius perceived the necessity of forming an 
institution for supplying all the? preliminary schools^ in 
Gujarat with trained teachers. A normal or training 
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school, on tho plan of institutions of the kind in England, 
was a great desideratum. 

Mr. Hope asked Mr. Mahipatram to go- to England in 
order to learn by personal observation the training system 
adopted there. Crossing the seas was then, as it is now, 
considered by high caste Hindus an unpardonable t sin, 
carrying with it the penalty of life-long expulsion from the 
caste, and affecting also the family of the expelled man. 
Mr. Mahipatram, however, accepted the proposal after con- 
sulting his wife, and he informed a few . friends of his 
intention, who promised to standby him* But the intend- 
ed journey did not remain a secret. The news spread 
over the whole of Gujarat. The enthe Nagar coimnunKy 
was full of indignation, and vowed vengeance. The enter- 
prise was condemned as sinful and suicidal by everyone ex- 
cept a small circle of Reformers. Relatives, terrified at the 
idea of life-long isolation, tried to dissuade Mr. Mahipatram 
from crossing the Kdlrt pm) V, but lie remained firm. He 
sailed for England on 27th March, I860. He stayed for 
four months at London and four months at Cheltenham, 
and also travelled over other parts of England. In April 
of the next year heceturned to India. A storm was await- 
ing his return. He was at once* put out of caste. The 
great majority of the caste were against him, and they per- 
secuted him in every way they could. • His wife was the 
only relative who had left caste foi? His sake. An angry 
controversy raged for twelve years. Among the staunch- 
est adherents of Mr. Mahipatram was the late Sirdar 
Rao Bahadur Bholanath Sarabhai, whose * learned argu- 
ments about the Hindu Shastras not being against sea- 
voyage, have remained unanswered by the most unscrupu- 
lous perverters of Shastric texts. But the bigotry of 
priestcraft was too strong to yield to reason. After six 
years they agreed to admit Mr. Mahipatram back into the 
caste if he performed a penance ceremonial. He did so, but 
afterwards he openly declared that though he performed the 
formal penance, he did not believe that he had committed 
any sin in going to England. Thio offended the caste once 
mote, and it took yet six years more to come to its senses. 
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But many good results followed. The tyranny of caste was 
shaken, and a great blow dealt to its perversity and super- 
stition. A new impetus was given to the cause of Social 
Reform. # # 

On his return from England, Mr. Mahipatram had been 
appointed Principal of the Gujarat Training College at 
Ahmedabad, whjch post he held till his death. He was 
also Gujarati Translator to the*Edueational Department, 
Secretary ottl^e Gujarati .Book Committee, and Editor of 
•the Gujarat School paper* Under him were trained almost 

* all the trained teofihers in the Primary Schools of Gujarat, 
[f primary education in Gujarat has achieved any good, this 
may \>e attributed in great part to his zeal and energy. He 
>yas a member of the Committee which, under the presi- 
dency and guidance of Sir T. C. Hope, composed the well- 
known series of Gujarati school books which has supplied 
Gujarati literature with a most simple and beautiful found- 
ation stone, and which, undef the popular name of the? 
“Hope Series,” justly preserves the name of an eminent 

• British officer. As Gujarati Translator, Mr. Mahipatram 
composed or translated a large number of School books on 
History, Geography, Grammar, Etymology, Science, &c., 
and created quite a literature for his province. He was 
consulted by Government on every important educational 
point, and was oik? of those specially examined by the 
Educational Comnifesfon appointed by the Maqjuis of 
Ripon. The personal distinction of Uao Sahib was confer- 
red on him and in January of 1885, he was made a C.I.E. 

But service in the Educational Department formed only 
a part of the public life of Mr* Mahipatraiji. Ho and his 
friend Rao Babaduri Bholanath Sarabhai, were at the head 
of the movement for religious reform in Gujarat, known 
as the Pr&rthana Samaj. As Secretary and subsequently 
President of this Association, he preached the pure worship 
of the one Eternal God, and maintained a powerful crusade 
against idolatry and superstition. His open condemnation 
of ttte current Hindu faith led many calumniators from the 
orthodox community tc» harass bim in his social life. 
Equally bitter was the opposition with which his endeifv- 
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ours for Social Reform met. He was one of the pioneers 
of this moment, both at Bombay and at Ahmedabad. 
He was Hon. Secretary of the Widow Re-marriage 
Association and President of the Hindu Social Reform 
Association. In sJpite of violent opposition and indignant 
reproaches, he brought about many widow re-marriages. 
He introduced late marriage and female education into his 
family. He was Hon. Secretary of the Gujarat Branch 
of the National Indian Association. He«»was a sturdy 
champion of Female Emancipation, and promoted many* 
mixed gatherings affording facilities for* social intercourse. 
One of his cherished ideas was to establish a Literary 
Institute for Ladies in Ahmedabad. '* With the assistance 
of Mr. and Mrs. Aston, he succeeded in collecting a large 
fund for the Institute, and H. It. H. the Duchess of 
Connaught graciously laid the foundation stone of the 
Institute, in December 1889. 

Equally memorable were fhe exertions of Mr.Mahipatram 
in bringing about the literary advancement of his province. 
Kor fifteen years he was the Secretary of the Gujarat 1 
Vernacular Society, established by«Mr. A. K. Forbes for 
the encouragement of vernacular literature. He per- 
fected the organisation and increased the utility of the 
Society, which manages now a fund of one lakh of rhpees. 
He was also (fhe Secretary of a local library. He was the first 
biographer in Gujarat, and, along with- the biographies of 
his friends and, co-workers in social reform, he wrote the 
biography of his great colleague — hie wife. He also tried 
to improve the indigenous, obscene plays known as Dhavais , 
by publishing » purified collection of them. He introduced 
a pure and simple, but eloquent style into the literature 
of his vernacular. As a speaker, too, he was unequalled. 
His diction was always fiery an<J vigorous. 

Mr. Mahipatram’s sympathies for the public were as 
catholic as they veere practical. As Secretary of the Anju- 
man-i-Islam of Ahmedabad, he did a great deal to spread edu- 
cation among the Muhammadan community, and amelior- 
ate their condition. He w p as also the Secretary of the local 
branch of the Countess of Dafferin Fund and the Society 
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for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He was a lead- 
ing member qf the local Temperance Association. In 
every movanent with which he was associated he took a 
leading part. Most of these were organised by him, and. 
in spite of the multiplicity of his engagements, he dis- 
charged every one of the duties entrusted to him most 
jealously and conscientiously. •There was no new, move- 
ment for publjc good in •Ahmedabad — such as a Flood 

•Iielipf Fund, a Fire Relief Fund, a Leper Asylum Fund— 

• of which Mr/Mahipatram was not made Secretary, and 
which he did not conduct most ably and vigorously. 

One more important part of his civic life remains to be 
mentioned. Ho \\*as an active Commissioner of the 
Ahmedabad Municipality. When local self-government 
was granted by the Marquis of liipon, Mr. MahipatraiTi 
gave open-air lectures to the people, in order to explain to 
them the aims and objects oPthc institution. For three 
years and a half he performed very ably the arduous duties 

• of Chairman of the Municipality. His municipal career 
was from the beginning characterised by a strong opposi- 
tion to corruption and jobbery. He w$s able to maintain 
his own agiiinst undue •pressure and furious opposition 
simply by dint of his straightforward and conscientious 
nature, which left not a speck in his career that oppressors 
or calumniators could point at. He always chose for 
himself the path of duty and virtue, without caring for 
immediate consequences. His merit was duly recognised 
in the end. Jjord Iteay, the late Governor of Bombay, 
when he visited Ahmedabat^ for the last iijne, advised the 
people to take Mr. Mahipatram as their guide, promising 
that then they would always go by the right way. 

Advahcing age and multifarious engagements in otlicial 
and public life made him *eager to seek rest, with a well- 
earned pension. On the eve of his retirement, he bad gone 
out to a sea-coast station for change of air. While return- 
ing irom the place, he was attacked by cholera on the road, 
the cause of which was, probably, anxiety, caused by a very 
nearly fatal accident to his son, combined with intense 
heat on the road. The attack was acute and severe, and. in 
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spite of all medical efforts, he succumbed to it within 
twenty-four hours after reaching Ahmedabad, May 30th, 
1891. His death spread a universal gloom over the province. 
A public meeting of the citizens of Ahmedabad, presided 
over by the District and Sessions Judge, expressed deep 
regret at his loss, and sympathy with his sons and relatives 
in their bereavement. A ftind was started to commemorate 
his great deeds. The Government of Bombay,, in the Edu- 
cation Department, passed a resolution expressing regret at 
his death, and recognising his long and meritorious services. 

The foregoing sketch is from The Indian Magazine.,, The 
Hindu , a Madras journal, thus notices him : 

“ During a period of thirty-five years this Hindu Brahmin 
it* entitled himself with reform, advocated it by words and 
deeds, and lived long enough to see a number of his caste-men 
allying themselves with him and to enable the whole educated 
India to appreciate his merit and hand over his name to 
posterity as one deserving of honourable and grateful recol- 
lection. The example of such a self-sacrificing and pure life 
ought not to count for nothing. From it should be derived an 
inducement to push., forward the cause of reform in the path 
which he tirst trod as a pioneer. Our country men might 
reflect whether to assimilate new, high and humane idea* and 
to realise them in practice by personal example in the face of 
opposition and difficulties, or to bend the knees before un- 
reasoning, ill-educated and mischievous opposition of the caste 
and continue as instruments to perpetuate wrong and evil, is 
more consistent with the education we have received and the 
enlightened sentiments we boast of.*’ June 10,' 1891. 


12. RAO BAHADUR SABAPATHY MUDELIAR. 

Sabapathy Mudeliar is one of the most notable and 
conspicuous men in the Deccan. He was born at Bellary 
in 1838, so he is now sixty-seven years of age. Left,an 
orphan when a child, he was brought up by his maternal 
grandfather, the manager of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment for the district, from w*hom he inherited a consider- 
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able fortune, and, what is still better, a liberal education, 
and the great strength of character and probity of life 
which has^nade him so beloved and respected, and Hie 
first citizen of his native town. . 

His grandfather obtained employment for him in the 
Collector's office, where he remained for fifteen years, 
gaining administrative experience that has stood ^im in 
good stead all his life. AWiis grandfather’s death, he left 
^Government* service, and, accepted a cotton buying agency 
_ for ft, large firm wf London merchants, his commission 
averaging between I'd, 000 and 1*4,000 a year. Not content 
\Vith*this splendid iijcome. in 1875 he launched out for 
himself in partnership with Mr. Alexander Harvey. IJe 
has built since tlien twelve steam cotton presses, three gin- 
ning factories, two spinning and weaving mills employing 
mote than ‘2,000 hands, and is besides the largest native 
exporter of cotton in India. JHis firm is well known and 
respected in every cotton market in Britain and on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

# Sabapathy Mudeliar is not the sort of man to whom any- 
one grudges the princely fortune he has acquired. He is 
the generous friend of thopoor, and every movement for 
the Ixyiefit of the Indian people, especially the humbler 
classes, has his large-hearted support. During the unpre- 
cedented famine of lf*7ft-9, he established relief depots at 
all his factories in the Deccan, feeding 4,000 destitute people 
daily, until the lagging Government took* the work up. 
Throughout the whole of that terrible time, he was the reg- 
ular adviser of the Duke of Buckingham. His inventive 
genius worked out a very cfever implement for stripping 
the prickly-pear leaves of their formidable thorns, and cut- 
ting them into small pieces for cattle food. He distributed 
hundreds of these implements, free of cost, all over the 
famine districts, by which many thousands of valuable 
cattle were saved from perishing. He has a large demand 
for them to this day, devoting the profits to charitable pur- 
poses. He has had special thanks for this invention from 
the Governments of Mysore and Hyderabad. Sabapathy 
Mudeliar also adopted 300 famine orphans, irrespective of 
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caste or creed, and brought them up to manhood and 
womanhood entirely at his own cost. 

The “ Sabapathy Mudeliar Hospital ” at Bellary, a hand- 
some building, acgominodating over 50 patients, was given 
by him to the city; two girls’ schools, containing 100 pupils, 
and two schools for the children of pariahs, owe their ex- 
istence to his generous purse. He is now engaged in es- 
tablishing a technical school with a museum attached. If, 
however, we were to dilate on all he has donfe iii the way of , 
charity, we should fill our whole issue, ^nd run over. 

Since 1885 he has been the Chairman of the Municipality • 
of the large and important military and civil station of 
Bellary. Under his enlightened administration the Munici- 
pality have introduced such successful sanitary reforms, 
that the town, which had a somewhat unfortunate reputa- 
tion, now enjoys entire immunity from cholera and other 
epidemic diseases, and I have heard his municipal adminis- 
tration spoken of all over India as the best in the Empire. 

It is almost the only one free of debt, and with a good 
balance in hand. The Viceroy conferred the title of “ Rao 
Bahadur” upon Sabapathy Mudeliar as a personal distinc- 
tion in recognition of his brilliant services in municipal 
reform. 

Sabapathy Mudeliar is a deeply religious man. He is 
the moral and financial strength of anjmportant movement 
in Bellary, known as the “ Sarmarga Sarnaj,” for the 
moral, spiritual, and social elevation of all classes and 
castes. The society is based on the doctrine of Universal 
Brotherhood, and its active operations include a free 
Sanskrit school ; moral lectures and classes for the young 
in connection with the schools of the town ; open-air 
lectures and preachers; free night schools for adults; a 
free school of music, a weekly journal, and a handsomely 
fitted-up reading room and library. 

I met Sabapathy Mudeliar for the first time in 1889, at 
the fourth Indian National Congress at Allahabad. H^e has 
been a staunch friend of the Congress movement from its 
birth. At that time he had addda to all his other sources 
of money-making that of abkari, or liquor contractor, for 
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the three large districts of Bellary, Anantapur, and Kur- 
uool. As he sat listening to the debate of the Congress on 
a, resolution censuring the Government for their policy 
with regard to the sale of intoxicants, his conscience was 
awakened, and to use his own words, “ he felt that his 
connection witfythis wretched trade was not only discredit-*-- 
able to himself, but displeasing to God.” And immediately 
on his return, home, he severed entirely his connection 
' with these Government liquor contracts, sacrificing a large 
profit thereby, fle immediately began an ardent Tem per- 
jMice crusade, and forming “ an Association for the Sup- 
pression of Drunkenness,” was elected its President, 
^shortly after he induced the Mussulman authorities to form 
the “ Mussalman Temperance Society,” of which Jvqyj 
Abdul Latefi' Sahib is the President. Both these organisa- 
tions are affiliated to the Anglo-Indian Temperance Society, 
and a full account of the marvellous work they have done 
in the cause of Temperance will be found in Ahkuri for 
January, 1891, page 77. When I visited Bellary in 
November, 1890, 1 was the guest of Sabapathy Mudeliar, 
who showed me his old distillery full oi milch-cows, whose 
milk is mostly distributed to the poor of the city. This 
admirable man is m\ ideal of a public-spirited Indian 
citizen, and if we had fifty such men scattered through our 
Indian Empire woxfoilld clear out every liquor shop in five 
years. 

I hope to be aide to introduce Sabapathy Mudeliar to 
British Temperance audiences next year, as it is his in- 
tention to visit us in commotion with the promised session 
in London of the Indian -National Congress for 1898. 

• » 


W. S. Caine. 
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13. Mr. SASIPADA BAKER JEE. 

iWanagore is a town on the Hugh, about a mile north 
of Calcutta. It is ftoted for its Home and School for Hindu 
widows and others established by Mr. and Mrs. Sasipada 
Banerjoe. It may be looked on as the counterpart on the 
Bengal side of India of the Widows’ Home started by 
Pandita Kamabai in the Western Presidency. . 

The founder of the schools was born in 1^40. Ho was 
married at the age of 20. This was an c advanced age of 
marriage, for a high caste Brahmin as he was. His , two, 
elder brothers were married, according to the custom of the 
family, at a very early age ; and his immediate older dying 
\\^heii a boy, leaving a child widow, his mother did not 
accept any of the proposals lor his marriage which came. to 
her in numbers after he had received the Brahminical 
baptism, at the age off), lest lie should also die at an early 
age, leaving another widow to burden her miserable life. 
Fathers of marriageable girls came and begged her to have 
him married, but she was linn. When Baku Bhola Nath 
Ghosal of Arreadah came to her with the proposal, she gave 
him a flat denial, saying that she was not willing to get 
Sasipada married even at 20. But Bhola Nath Ohosal 
prostrated himself before her, implored and begged her 
with closed hands to save him from*hfs f caste difficulty, as 
his daughter wiy* far advanced in the age enjoined in the 
8 a strati for the marriage of high caste Hindu girls, and as 
there was no other high caste Kulin to whom he could 
.make over his daughter. His* importunities were so very 
earnest and pressing that the mother had at last to yield. 
She, however, showed much magnanimity in not realizing 
from him the full share of allowance in the way of money, 
ornaments and other things, which by birthright Sasipada 
was entitled to at the time of marriage. Bhola Nath 
pleaded poverty, and Sasipada’s mother excused him of a 
large portion of what was his due. Mrs. Banerjee a 
very sensible woman, and was much in advance in ideas of 
her sex of the times. She gave her son an opportunity of 
seeing the girl before the marriage question was settled. 
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and though this may not now appear to be of mucjh con- 
sequence, yet for that age it was a great innovation over 
the prevailing custom of the country. «. 

“ For the first year after marriage his wife remained at 
her father s at Arreadah, and in the second year, Le., in 
.18(51, she came to live in the house of her husband's mother, 
and in the same year he commenced privately to teach her. 
There was no talk of female education in the place at the 
time, but he felt within himself that he coulft not be happy 
with one who would not he able to share with him in* his 
aspirations. Knglish education taught him to look upon 
the superstitious practices of the country as absurd apd 
foolish, and he thought that he could n,ot be happy with a 
wife who was not above these superstitions. This was aft 
anxious thought to him — either he must help her up, or 
himself go down to her level. He passed several days and 
nights in solitary prayer foi help to get over this difficul- 
ty, and his prayers were not in vain. His wife was a 
thorough-going idolatress — devout and earnest. She used to 
enter the family pooja-room in the naming, and would not 
leave it before 11 or 1‘2 Ht noon. Sometimes he used tube 
anxious to see her before going out for business, which was 
at 8 or 8-30 a.m. but she could not be seen. This went keen- 
ly to his heart. It was not a small trial on his part to per- 
suade hpr to take to letters. She was against female edu- 
cation, and would not give herself up to it. She used all 
the prevalent orthodox arguments against female education 
to desist her husband from the attempt, but he knew what 
he was to do. A She was, however, obedient, and his loving 
persuasion had at last its effect on her. She began to 
learn during the end of the year 1861. In a short time 
she made good progress, which attracted the notice of his 
widowed sister-in-law (brother's wife), whom they persuaded 
to begin with the alphabet. These two formed his first 
class, and though at the time he had no idea of opening a 
school, this may very well be called the beginning of 
female education work ip Baranagpre. Gradually his niece? 
crime to the age when she could receive some education 
^pnd he felt it his duty to educate her. Mrs. S. Banerjee 
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took charge of her. When he found that his wife and 
sister-in-law could take charge of little girls, he opened it 
class for them* in his house, and another for adults. The 1 
family consisted of a large number of inmates, seven 
generations both by the male and female lines, living in 
the, same house. The work of education was originally 
confined to th« family, but gradually some girls came* 1 
Jind joined the class from Jhe neighbouring houses/ 

“ When Sasipada commenced to teach his wife there was: 
a hue and cry against them, for it was not then customary 
to teach wortien, moreover, for a young wife to speak with 
•her husband during the day and receive instruction from 
him was a great social offence which the community could 
^iot easily pass over. They however patiently bore all the* 
calumny, and in faith and prayer went on with the work ; 
and the consequence was that in a short time almost all the 
elderly ladies of the house, 110J to speak of the girls, began 
to gather round his wife and sister-in-law to receive 
instruction. .... 

“ All difficulties vanish before perseverance and devotion, 
and such has been the # case with the .work i n connection with 
the early history of female education iTi Barunagoro in its 
different stages of progress. Those who had nothing hut 
taunting remarks against it when it was commenced, now 
began to look at # ij with interest, and o^eri the more 
elderly women of the house began to pass hours with their 
Bengali Primer. This was a sight never to be for- 
gotten — what earnestness did they show in attempting to 
master difficult spellings ! In a short time all of them had 
books in their hands, and* they sat round Mr. and Mrs. 
Banerjee for instruction. # It will thus be apparent that the 
female. education work of Baranagore commenced with the 
teaching of grown-up women, many of whom were widows 
of the ancestral family-house of Sasipada Banerjee. 

“ These worthy people worked upon the prejudices of 
the # times against female education by imparting education 
inta quiet manner to the ladies of the house, and such was 
their success that in a ^hort time they got a number* of 
girls from the neighbouring houses to the Zenana School. 
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And now it was time for opening a Public School for girls. 
Hitherto the classes were held in the ordinary domestic 
manner without any form or ceremony, the pupils' sitting 
on mats on the flo 9 r. Now some furniture was procured, 
and on the 19th of March, 1865, the Girls’ School was 
g formally opened in the Pooja Dalan (Prayer hall) of 
' the late Dmanath Nandi; a Pandit and a maid ser- 
vant \vereall the establishment. Krista Dhone Sen Gupta 
was the first Pandit. The Zenana, teaching went on within 
the house, Mrs. Banerjee and her sister-in-law looting 
after the beginners, and Mr. Banerjee the more advanced 
class. Deep religious convictions were the secret propel- 
ling force working within the heart of Sjisipadaat the time. 
Having no faith in idolatry, he began to look with anxious 
concern on the evils of the caste-system and of the social 
vices which prevailed in the country. He was always 
impetuous in doing whatever seemed to him to be right and 
proper, and this disposition has shown itself in all his public 
and private life. It pained his heart to identify himself any 
longer with the idolatry of the country and to conform to the 
caste rules (though as a high caste Brahman he had homage 
from all), both of which seemed to be strong engines for 
degrading and demoralizing the nation. When this feeling 
was working within him and showing itself in all his works 
in Baranagore, Babu Keshub Chundcr jSen was working in 
earnestness in Calcutta in connection with the Brahrao 
Samaj which Sasipada had joined some years before ; but 
he did not come in contact with Keshub, nor was he 
introduced to him till the latter’s lecture on “ The Strug- 
gles for Indeperfdence and Progress in the Brahmo Samaj,” 
delivered (1865) at the house of the late Gopal Mullick at 
Sinduriaputty, Calcutta, which Sasipada went to hear. It 
was a fiery torrent of faith and earnestness which gave a 
form to his inward convictions, as it did to those of several 
other young men of other places w’ho went to hear Keshub. 
He now publicly declared his faith, which had so long been 
silently working within him. 

“And now his trials and difficfelties began, and with 
them his School suffered. The sensation caused by his 
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throwing off the Brahminical thread was very great ; the 
tremendously large family was all in uproar ; and day and 
night meetings were held to put him and his wife to all 
sorts of inconveniences. They had hard fighting to* go 
through. Not a friend to help nor a kind word of sympathy 
from any quarter, but, resigning themselves to the will of 
Goa, they defied persecution and triumphed over theii** 
misfortunes which came one after another in overwhelming 
numbers. *Tke persecution, however, did him good — it 
helped the iqward growth and strengthening of his faith 
and devotion. I?ut the School received a severe shock ; 
•the ^enana class for grown-up females at once dispersed, 
and all its pupils rhrew away their books and writing 
jnaterials, not agafti to be touched for fear of contamination 
from Sasipada and his wife. An ‘ Bn gli sin nan’s ’ letter in 
the Indian Mirror described the state of things in the 
following terms : — * A sudden stop was put to its (the 
School’s) progress by the fact of the founder having 
embraced Brahmoism. A revulsion of feeling took place ; 
all the pupils of the Zenana and many from the School 
were withdrawn, and all were warned from further contact 
with the heretic who hjid forsaken hi» ancestral religion.’ 
The girls were withdrawn from the School, and the Pandit, 
who® was a native qjt the place, was threatened with 
excommunication* if he continued to teach ?n the School. 
The poor man, witfi disheartened look, came oneanorning 
to Sasipada to say that he could not any linger stay at his 
post. That very day Sasipada went to Calcutta, appointed 
a teacher, ami the School, or rather the benches (for ex- 
cepting his niece and one o * two more girla none w r ere then 
to be seen) had not to go*for a single day without a teacher. 
Amidst all the difficulties which Mr. and Mrs. Banerjee were 
subjected to, his heart w.|s always in the School. The or- 
thodox party was bent upon closing the School for good, and 
when they saw that he had appointed a teacher from Cal- 
cutta, who could not be intimidated from not joining the 
Seliool, they devised other plans to put their idea into exe- 
cution. One morning all the benches and other furniture 
were put out of the School-room and left scattered in # the 
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courtyard. The landlady of the place said that the leaders 
of society would not allow the School to he held any longer 
in her house, and therefore the furniture must at once be 
removed and the School closed. Sasipada was riot the man 
for that ; with firm enthusiasm he ran about the whole town 
to find accommodation for the School, and it was not with- 
out great difficulty that he could secure a, small thatched 
room in the outhouse.of the late Wooma Churn Nandi. The 
other party were not slow to follow him, hut they were 
once more defeated. Lest they should come # upon his new 
landlady, as they did on the former one 1 ) to exercise their 
influence to oust him from the place, he at once got an 
agreement executed by her for a term of one year, during 
which time she couid not remove the School from the 
plfj.ee. With a feeling of satisfaction in having been able 
to secure a place on a firm understanding, he removed the 
furniture, and the School was opened in the new place. 
The leaders of the other parly met to devise plans to oust 
him from this place, and they in a body waited upon the 
late Babu Krishna Mohun Mookerjee, the Zemindar, with 
a view to get his assistance in the matter. The landlady 
of the place was summoned, ancji she was ordered not to 
allow her place to the School. But this she could not do, 
as Sasipada had got a firm footing on the virtue ol the 
written agreement. 

“ And<thus was he able once more to overcome the diffi- 
culty about a pl^ce for the School. Though defeated they 
still gathered strength. They went from house to house 
dissuading guardians from sending their girls to the School, 
and for months .together no girl came to the School except 
his niece. He did not give way to opposition, but kept the 
School open, and sent round the female messenger from 
house to house with a view to secure girls. Persistently 
working on in this way, matters gradually took agood turn 
in Sasipada’s School, and the numbers of pupils increased. 
At the time of the First Annual Distribution of Prizes, 
which took place on Sunday, the 10th December, 1660, 
presided over by Professor Lobb of the Presidency College, 
57 ‘pupils formed the strength of the School, divided into 
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four classes. In giving an account of the distribution to 
the papers, Mr. Tudor Trevor, who was present at the 
meeting, wrote thus about the difficulties and the result 
The heart of the young reformer was not to be discouraged 
by persecution : but he manfully stood his ground, kept open 
his School, and has lived down the tyranny of his persecu- 
tors, and the resist of his perseverance was last Sunday’s 
gratifying ceremony which' was attended by a larger inn- 
her of his neighbours and jfl'ow European gentlemen." 

• Thus had Mr. Sasipada Banerjee completed the first stage 
•of his undertaking.* He had claimed the right of education 
fgr Hindu women, he had provided for the teaching of 
several women of his*faniily and neighbourhood, and he 
h#d established a sclfool which contained nearly sixty girls. 
Then followed the visit of Miss Carpenter to Calcutta 
which proved the beginning of a long and faithful friend- 
ship between her and the Banerjees. Miss Carpenter 
greatly appreciated the work dbne at Baranagore, and for 
ten years — till her death in 1877 — she was in constant 
•communication with Mr. Banerjee, who felt towards 
her a kind of filial reverence. .About four years after 
Miss Carpenter had returned from India, he and his 
wife came to England for fen months in spite of much 
opposition from his countrymen. Miss Carpenter received 
them most hospitably in her house at Bristol, and from 
there Mr. Banerjee «tfa Celled about, awakening interest in 
his educational work. On resuming the .charge of his 
school at Baranagore, •which had been superintended by his 
brother during* his absence, he again had to encounter 
various difficulties. He succeeded however in opening a 
second School, and also, by the aid of Miss Carpenter and 
other English friends, in building a small Hall near his 
dwelling-hbuse, which was. utilised in the day-time for one 
of the schools and at night for the Working Men’s Club. 
In 1876 Mrs. Banerjee, who had helped and supported 
her husband during years of persecution, died. She had 
aid$a in founding the original Girls’ School, and her loss 
was greatly felt. After seme time *Mr. Banerjee married 
again, his second wife being a widow, who had been*a 
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pupil in the Bengal Female Boarding School at Calcutta, 
with a scholarship from the National Indian Association. 
“ From time to time, several widows obtained shelter 
under their roof, to whom Mrs. Banerjee was more than 
a mother, and in their joint hands the Schools flourished.” 
From 1860 to 1886 we may consider the second division 
of Mr. Banerjee’s work, during which his institutions 
had expanded, and he became known to English sympa- 
thisers. 

Now we come to the third stage, opening with the 
addition of the Boarding Home, which we referred to at the* 
beginning of this notice. It will be seen from the above 
account that this Home was not founded on a new isolated 
idea, but that it was simply a continuation of the aims of 
Mr. Banerjee’s life, placing them upon an organised basis. 
He and his wile had helped many widows before, and, his 
very earliest efforts had been connected with the giving of 
instruction to grow n-up women. At length he saw his way 
to making for Boarders an integral part of his work. Mr. 
and Mrs. Banerjee desire to prepare these young widows 
and other girls who join the School and Home for the 
definite work of teaching. 

The foregoing sketch is from The Indian Matjnzinr. Be- 
low is the testimony recently borne to Mr. Sasipada’s work 
by W. S. Caine, Esq. 

Mr. ’and Mrs. Banerjee now Concentrate themselves 
mainly on their Home for Hindu Widow's, and the Hindu 
Female Boarding School. They have gathered under their 
own roof, to share their charming family fife, a consider- 
able number of Hindu widows, who, with the spread of 
education and better ideas of life, feel the austerities of a 
widow'-life unbearable, and wish to become useful members 
of society. From the ranks of these, and other ladies who 
join them, the attempt is being made, with great success, to 
supply a long-felt need in the cause of native female edu- 
cation, f /z., the want of trained female teachers. 

Sir Stewart Bayley, late Governor of Bengal, be/ore 
leaving Calcutta, sen 4 : Mr. Banerjee his portrait as a 
{farting gift, writing : — 
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“ The good work you have done for the education of your 
country-women, especially of widows, needs no commendation 
from me. Nevertheless, I should like to assure you, before 1 
leave, of the* earnest sympathy J feel in your labours, of my 
hearty admiration for your self-sacrificing* exertion's, and my 
great satisfaction at hearing of the daily multiplication of the 
successful results attending them.” 

'There is no doubt that, by their Widows’ Home, Mr. and 
^Mrs. Banerjee fire helping to solve one of the great social 
problems of India* His institution is almost unique, and 
is the result 'of a life-time of self-sacrifice and devotion 
worthy of the deepest admiration. It is like listening to a 
romance, to hear Mr.*Banerjee dilate on the early history 
of his work, in which he surmounted obstacles, and lived 
down persecution, which might easily have daunted * 
brafer man, if such could he found. He has no wealth or 
fortune of his own, and lives oij with deep faith that God 
will provide the money he needs. This mostly comes from 
Ungland, and may be sent to him with perfect confidence 
*n his wisdom and economy in spending it.* 


# MEN OF LEARNING. 

14. IS WAR (TUNDRA VIDYAKAGAft. C.l.K. 

This eminent Bengali deserves to be classed among the 
Philanthropists; but from his great reputation as a scholar 
and author, he is placed under the above heading. 

Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was born in 1824) at Birsingha, 
a village in the Hugh District . He was the eldest son of 
Thakur ,Dass Banerji. His father, though a man of 
straitened circumstances, gave him a liberal education. 
He was admitted into the Sanskrit College in June 1829, 
! where he prosecuted his studies till the year 1841. On 
f completing the course, he was appointed Head Pundit of 
l the Fort William College, on a salary of Rs. 50 a month. 
In 1846, he published th& work Betal Panchabingsati fqr 

• Abkari , October 1801, p. 1*3. 
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the use of schools, and was appointed an Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Sanskrit College, which post he resigned 
after a year. In February 1849, he w r as appointed Head 
Clerk to the Fort # William College on a salary of Rs. SO, 
and in December*of the following year, he received the 
appointment of a professor of the Sanskrit. College, on a 
monthly salary of Rs. 90, In the beginning of January, 
1851 , he was appointed Principal of the Sanskrit College On 
a monthly salary of Rs. 150. Durjnghis term of service, he 
used his best efforts to give a good educa^ion.to the students 
by publishing Upakramanika, the first thr£e parts of the 
Sanskrit Grammar Kaumudi, and the translation of Sakun- 
tala from Sanskrit into Bengali. # * 

In 1854 he published a pamphlet* on widow marriage. 
To dare to write a book advocating this at that time was 
to court obloquy, misunderstanding, and disgrace. -He 
tried to prove from the Hinjiu Shastras that the remarriage 
of widows was not absolutely forbidden, blit was even 
permissible. Meetings after meetings were held to discuss 
the subject. Pundits from most parts of Bengal expressed 
contrary views. His principal oppofient, who was consider- 
ed to be the best grammarian irv, Bengal, wrote his replies 
in Sanskrit, while Vidyasagar went on writing in Bengali, 
which the people could read for themselves, and 'under- 
stand the drift of the whole qu^stjon. This made him 
widely* known. The women began to look upon him as 
their greatest •benefactor and friend. His praises were 
sung, verses were composed in his honour, and even now 
in remote and obscure villages may be heard songs in 
commemoration of his achievement in this direction. In 
July 1850 he succeeded in getting the Widow Marriage 
Act passed by Government. , , 

During the year 18 55, he was appointed an Inspector 
of schools in the Districts of Hughly, Burdwan, Midnapore 
and Nuddea on an increased monthly pay of Rs. 500. 
While holding this employment, he improved tlje old 
Pafcshala system by introducing a new mode of teaching 
f©r beginners, and published several works such as Barna- 
porichoy, Kathamala, Charitaboli, &c., for the use of 
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schools. As a staunch advocate for female education, ho 
established several girls* schools, but they were afterwards 
abolished for want of proper aid from Government as well 
as 'the public. . 

In 1858 he resigned his post owing to a difference of 
opinion with the Director of Public Instruction ; and even , 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who was his friend, 
failed to induce him to withdraw his resignation. The 
•severance of'hifc connection with the public service did not 
. affect his income. • From his numerous works he at one 
time obtained ’about lis. 5,000 a month ; latterly his income' 
(him "this source was about Ks. H,000 a month. 

The first widow carriage celebrated by him took place 
ill Calcutta on the 7th December, 1805. This created a 
great sensation in the Hindu community. He was e?- 
corfimunicated himself, and the same penalty was threaten- 
ed upon all who joined him. Although he was deserted by 
his friends and countrymen, he firmly adhered to his 
# plans. He succeeded in causing a number of widow 
marriages to be solemnised. He became heavily involved 
in debt on account of t*he expenses connected with them ; 
but refused to accept any^pecuniary assistance from others. 
Not satisfied with doing everything in his power to abolish 
enforced widowhood, rti 1871 he raised hisyoice against 
Kulinism and polygamy; he was also an opponent of 
early marriage. He was a reformer in practice as* well as 
in principle. He chose a widow as the bride of his son, 
and he never gave his daughters in marriage before they 
had attained their fourteenth or fifteenth year. 

In his dress and outward* manners and* simplicity, he 
was an ideal Bengali Pandit of the olden days. He 
established an English school and a charitable Dispensary 
at his native place at his own expense. He spent a large 
sum on the maintenance of widows and orphans, and was 
always ready to * lend a helping hand to any in distress. 
His life was literally a life of charity. 

He established the Metropolitan Institution, one of the 
most prosperous colleges in Bengal. The secret of bis 
success was the love and sympathy which he exhibited at 
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all times for the pupils committed to his care, and the 
discipline which he endeavoured to maintain fearlessly at 
all costs. Circumstances subsequently led hiip to dissolve 
his connection wjih the college, after which he lived 1 in 
comparative retirement ; but he retained his interest in 
the objects dear to his heart. 

Thgugh ardently devoted to the study of Sanskvit litera- 
ture, lie never lost sight of the duty which lay immediately 
before him viz., the cultivation and development of his, 
mother tongue. In this department oLlabmir his services 
have been simply invaluable. He may justly be called 
one of the creators of the modern Bengali language*, and 
it i> a remarkable fact that the seyeral text books in 
Sanskrit and Bengali which followed one another in quick 
Miccession, and which still hold their places in Government 
and other institutions, have not been surpassed by later 
authors in subsequent times. All his writings and trans- 
lations exhibit lucidity of arrangement, clearness of ideas, 
mastery and grasp of his subject, elegance of style, and 
complete sympathy with his readers. 

He received a certificate of honour at the durbar held 
in Calcutta on the 1st January, 1-S77, on the assumption by 
the Queen of the title, “ Km press of India.” On the 1st 
January, 1 S l J0, he was made a Companion of the Order of 
the Indian Kmpire. . „ 

For some years before his death he was in feeble 
health. He became dispirited and almost hopeless of 
reformation from the want of earnestness on the part of 
his educated countrymen. He died in 1891, aged 71. 

Bengalis indy learn from hifn much. They may learn from 
hiiu the meaning of true patriotism and humanity. They 
may learn from him that it is not in loud talk and profes- 
sion of duties to bo done, but in the quiet doing of them, 
without looking for human praise, that the real greatness 
of man consists. Though holding a ‘most prominent 
position and mixing with the highest of the land on equal 
terms, he was not ashamed to identify himself with 1 the 
lowest of the low. Hd ever alloVed himself to be brought 
into contact with them for personal service, even to such a 
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degree that he had to endure the contradiction of his 
intimate friends. He was pre-eminently a man of action. 

JEJow the West had influenced him may be seen in his 
thorough independence of character, hfs manliness, his 
love of discipline, his punctuality, his wonderful capacity 
for work, his activity, his use of time, and the whole 
practical ’bent of his mind. But*he was also an oriental of 
orientals, a Bengali to the backbone, a Bengali of the days 
that ^re long past by, whdse characteristics were generous 
•hospitality, liberality, charity, and sacrifice for others. 

, Vidyasagar is remarkable for the noble example of self- 
sacrifice and moral courage which he set to his country- 
men. He cared neither for popular applause nor hatred, 
and neither the fear of excommunication nor persecuting 
turned him from what he clearly felt to be his duty. 

The following extract is from the conclusion of his 
pamphlet on the Marring of Iltndn Widow * ; 

# Custom. 

• • . 

“ But I am not without my apprehensions that many 
among you at the very sound of 4he word ‘ custom ’ will 
consider it sinful even, to enquire if the change should 
take place. There &re others again, who, though in their 
hearts agree to -the* fueasure, have not the courage even 
to say that it should be adopted, only because it is opposed 
to the customs of their country. Oh what a miserable 
state of things is this ! Custom is the supreme ruler in 
this country : Custom is the supreme instructor : The 
rule of custom is the paramount rule : The precept of 
custom is the paramount precept. 

“ What £ mighty influence is thine, 0 Custom ! Inex- 
pressible in words ! With what absolute sway dost thou 
rule over thy votaries ! Thou hast trampled upon the 
Sastras, triumphed over virtue, and crushed the power of 
discriminating right from wrong, and good from evil ! 
Such is thy influence, that what is*n no way conformable 
to the Sastras is held in esteem, and what is consonant to 
them is set in open defiance. Through thy influence, 
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men lost to all sense of religion, and reckless in their 
conduct are everywhere regarded as virtuous and enjoy all 
the privileges of society, only because they adhere to mere 
forms : while tht>se truly virtuous and ‘ of unblemished 
conduct, if they disregard those forms and disobey thy 
authority, are considered as the most irreligious, despised 
as the most depraved, ancl cut off from society. 

“ Where men are void of pity and compassion, of a per- 
ception of right and wrong, of good and evil, and y/here 
mm. consider the observance of mere fi&rmsLas the highest 
of duties, and the greatest of virtues, in such a country 
would that women were never born; 

4< Woman ! in India thy lot is cast in misery ! " 

(Compiled from various soimvs.) 


Hi. KAJKND1ULALA MITJtA, I'.L,., C.I.E. 

Tho claims to distinction of the late Ur. llajendralala 
Mitra arc thus stated by Max Midler : 

O 

“ He is a pandit by profession, hut he is at the same time a 
scholar and critic in our sense of the word. In his various 
contributions to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , he 
has proved himself completely above the prejudices of his class, 
freed from tho erroneous views on the history and literature of 
India in which every Brahman is brought up, and thoroughly 
imbued with those principles of criticism which men like 
Colebrooke, Lassen, and Burnouf have followed in their 
researches into the literary treasures of his country. His 
English is remarkably 'clear and simple, and his arguments 
would do credit to any Sanskrit scholar in England.” Ohio*, 
Vol. I., p. 300. * * 

Dr. Mitra belonged to a respectable Sudra family ; but 
Max Muller mistook him for a Brahman. With the 
weakness common to many of his countrymen, he claimed 
to be descended from Visvainfcra, one of the principal 
Vedic Bishis. His grandfather Pit&mbar, commenced 
building a palace, but had to retire to a humble abode, as 
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# Hoorn, towards the Soenderbans. Still, he would not receive; 
any letters which did "not address him as Raja. He had 
an only son, named Brindahan, who toiTk service with the 
Collector of Cuttack. Brindaban also had only one son ; 
but hTs son Janmajay had six sons, the second of whom was 
Rajendralala, born a£ t^oora in 1824. His father, to relieve 
himself and benefit his son, made him over to the protection 
of his widowed childless sister. He thon went to live 
in Calcutta. His aurit would have adopted him and given 
him what little? her husband had left her, had the law per- 
mitted it. For his initial Bengali instruction, he was in- 
debted to the family vernacular teacher. The foundations 
of his knoy/ledge of English were laid in some of the petty 
local adventure, schools which started up about that time 
in every quarter. On the death of his aunt he had to 
return to the coarse living and poor accommodation of 
Sooca. It became a serious question what to do with 
hint, the only promising one of the six sons. There was 
only one resource open t8 the aspiring poor, — the Medical 
College — where not only a good professional education 
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was given free of charge, but scholarships of Its. 8 monthly 
were obtainable. It was humiliating to the family pride 
to study there, but no choice was left. In his fifteenth 
year he had a severe attack of fever, so that liis life was 
despaired of. When re-established in health, he went from 
Soora to Calcutta in November 1831), and got himself en- 
rolled as a stipendiary stiylent. Ho made fair progress in 
his studies. At the request of the Principal, liajendralala, 
after due inquiry, gave some information about the medi- 
cines used by Hindu women for certain purposes. r He 
had established sucli a reputation that ifi 1841 Babu 
Dwarkanath Tagore was willing to add him to the four 
students of the same college he had selected for taking 
them with him to complete their education in England. 
The difficulty was whether his father \yould permit him 
to take that final step of breaking with Hindu society, 
namely crossing the sea. t Meanwhile there was a great 
row in College, and there were serious charges of mis- 
conduct against some of the students. There was no 
charge against him in particular, but he had taken an 
oath not to divulge what he kneSv, and at the trial he 
declined to accuse* his fellows. ,So, notwithstanding the 
good graces of the Principal, liajendralala, with many 
others, were rusticated or sent for a time from the College. 
He now turned his attention to law.' He procured the 
books prescribed for the Pleaders'! iip* Examination, and 
studied them with diligence. He appeared and thought he 
had passed. There were rumours* of foul play, and at 
length it appeared that the questions had v oozed" out and 
the papers liadfbeen tampered^vith : hence the examination 
was cancelled. 

liajendralala threw up law, and was reac|y,for any 
opening as a clerk in any public department or private 
establishment. In 1840, when he was in his ‘23rd year, he 
was appointed to the office of Assistant Secretary and 
Librarian to the Bengal Asiatic Society. He squght 
diligently to make up the deficiencies of his early educa- 
He gave special attention Eo the correspondence, and 
tried his hand at composition. His drafts passed under 
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the correction of the Secretaries, and he profited by their 
alterations. He proved a useful official in the establish- 
ment. He Jovdd the Society and worked with enthusiasm. 
He catalogued ifo books and other collections. His daily 
intercourse with Europeans, requiring him to talk English 
constantly, gaye him great fluency in its use. He com- 
menced .writing for the Society^ Journal soon after his 
appointment. In 1850 he started the Bibidhartha tfangraha, 
# an illustrated Bengali magazine of science and literature of 
a high order, which was continued for seven years. 

In 185(5 Ka’jendralala was appointed Director of the 
Wards’ Institution, to^educate the minor sons of zemindars 
wh'ose estates on their death passed into the hands of 
Government for a time. It must be acknowledged that he 
did not give proper attention to his legitimate duties 
The wards were left very much to themselves. The 
Director apparently enforced go discipline over the boys 
in his charge, surrounded by the temptations of a great 
capital. The scandal became at last so great that in 1880, 
•the Institution was closed, and the Director pensioned. 

Throughout his life? he continued his Sanskrit and 
antiquarian studies, and # employed hi*? facile pen. He 
contributed about a hundred papers, to the Journal of the 
AsiatiS Society, the Calmtta Review and other periodicals. 
Among his larger wbjkg are his Antiyiiities of Orissa , and 
Buddha Gaya. SoiAe of his Essays on the ancieht and 
mediaeval history of India w*ere republished in two volumes, 
under the title of Indrf- Aryans. 

Kajendralala 'was one of the earliest members of the 
British Indian Association, 4nd took an active part in its 
management. He was iriacle a Justice of the Peace, by 
virtue of.w)iich he sat as a Municipal Commissioner. His 
pen was constantly employed in the discussion of public 
questions of the day. He was an occasional contributor to 
The Hindu Patriot. He envied his friend Kristodas his 
position as editor, equally for its pecuniary and its social 
advantages. On the death of Kristodas he allowed no 
proper successor to be appointed. Not content with mere 
direction of the policy of the paper and supervision of the 
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work of others, he tried to put as much money as possible 
in his purse by working as its principal contributor. 
Thus he brought on paralysis. Even then he wpuld not take 
warning, but coptinued in harness till he died in 1891, 
aged 67. 

Rajendralala had a world-wide reputation as a scholar. 
Several of the first orientalists of the flay corresponded 
with him, and he was a member of many learned Societies. 
The Calcutta University conferred on him 'the honorary 
degree of D. L., and in January 1878, be was made a’Com- 
panion of the Indian Empire. 

His character was not such as his countrymen can con- 
template with unmixed pleasure. An example of perse- 
verance in the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, he 
Was haughty and quarrelsome, more feared than loved. He 
was nil able critic ; he had a trenchant pen ; and his com- 
mand of the English language was wonderful. 

(Chiefly abridged from The Reis and Rayyct .) 


17. PANDJT BAPU DEVA SASTRI, C.I.E. 

r 

Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri was born at Puna in 1821. 
While yet a child he was sent to school. At 13 years of 
age he began learning Sanskrit, and before completing his 
15th yfear, he was admitted into a Marathi School as a 
mathematical • student, and made considerable progress 
in this branch of study. In the year 1837 he removed 
with his father to Nagpur, where he studied with great 
diligence the'* Sanskrit Gr&mmar Kaumudi and some 
mathematical works, such as Lilavaii, Bijaganita, &c. 
On one occasion Mr. L. Wilkinson, the Political Agent, 
had visited Nagpur, and on *Bapu Deva Sastri paying 
him a visit was so much pleased with his attainments, that 
he took him to Sehore, after getting permission from his 
learned father. Here in the morning he read the astrono- 
mical work, the Siddhanta fliromani, by Bhaskaracharya, in 
the Sanskrit College, knd in ttffe afternoon taught Arith- 
metic and Algebra to the students of the Hindi school. 
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After thus passing nearly two years of his life, he 
was appointed Professor of Mathematics in the Sanskrit 
College, Beqarels, at the strong recommendation to Govern- 
ment of Mr. 'Wilkinson. Here, in February, 1842, he 
commenced his service by teaching Mathematics and 
Astronomy, ki 1853 he was rewarded with a kldlat, worth ( 
Its. 2,00Q, by Mr. ‘'Thomason, thoLieutenant-Governpr, for 
having composed a treatise «n Algebra in Hindi on Western 
•principles. Hd wrote some other valuable works, viz., 

, Arithmetic and Trigonometry in Sanskrit, an English trans- 
lation of the' Surya Biddhanta, and a supplement to a 
version of the Goladhyaya of the Siddhanta Biromani, by 
Mr. L. Wilkinson, , together with new and fresh notes 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indica in Calcutta, and the 
second part of the Bijaganila in Hindi. For his last wofk 
he tvas rewarded at Allahabad in full durbar, with a purse 
of Bs. 1,000, together with a pair of shawls by Sir William 
Muir, the Lieutenant-Governor. At the suggestion of 
t Mr. Kempson, the late Director of Public Instruction, 
N.-W. Provinces, he wrote also a Hindi Arithmetic which 
was approved by him* and the Government. lie is also 
the author of several brochures in Sanskrit. 

In ^864, the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain made 1 
him an Honorary member of that Institution, and in 1868, 
the Asiatic Socipty of .Bengal conferred on him the same 
honour. In 1869, ne was made a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, and at a later period he was made a Companion 
of the Indian Empire,’ as a mark of personal distinction in 
recognition of His valuable services to the country.* 

He died in 1892, aged 71 years. * * 

The following is the concluding portion of a lecture on 
Astrology, by this eminent Hindu scientist : 

“To this those who do not believe in Astrology say, let the 
Astrologers thus say whatever they like in proof of the reality 
of this science ( still it can in no way be fit to be brought 
into use, as it is throughout full of contrary statements. 

• • r 

* From The Modern History of Indian Chief*> §'c„ by Loke Nath Ghosc , 
Ghose & Co Calcutta. 
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For instance, as several ways are mentioned for the determi- 
nation of the houses of the heavens, and the houses formed 
from them are different, then there can be “no certainty of 
the future destinies of mankind. Similarly, us the rules 
for finding the duration of man’s life are differently stated, 
and the durations found from the rules are various, then 
what jrulo can be brought into use to determine the dura- 
tion of man’s life? Also the* rules of the sway of the 
planets are variously stated; tben man's* destinies can-< 
not be ascertained from them.' Thus there -are man/ con- 
tradictions in this science. Therefore, when this is the* 
case, how can the destinies of man, be determined “lrorfi 
Astrology? Moreover, many persons sjre born at the same 
time on the Earth, but their destinies are not the same*. 
Tne following instance plainly explains this. When twin 
brothers are born, then not only the horoscope of their bfrth 
is the same, but its ninthr part too cannot be probably 
different, and consequently the nativity calculated for them 
both is the same. But the life which they lead is quite t 
different, which cannot be determined through the same 
nativity. Then in what respect can this science be useful ? 

44 The disbelievers say this also, that the foretelling of 
future destinies is not only vain, but is pernicious also. For 
instance, if a man asks an Astrologer whether he will gain 
or be a loser in the traffic which he, hag entered upon, and 
then if Yhe Astrologer say he will lose, he on hearing this 
will at once become sad and relax in his endeavours, and 
in consequence of his relaxation he will be a loser in the 
traffic which would have been beneficial r to him if he 
had not consulted the Astrologer. Therefore the foretelling 
of future destinies slackens the energies 01 industrious men, 
and hence the disbelievers in this science publicly say, 
leaving yourself in the hands of God do your work indus- 
triously, and do not have recourse to the science of 
Astrology: then you will be successful and prosperous.”* 


• Transactions of the Benares Institute, p. 156, 1665. 
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18. DR. BHANDARKAR, VICE-CHANCELLOR OF 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

The career of Dr. Raml{rishna Gopal Bhaftdarkar, who 
succeeded the late Mr. Telang as Vice-Chancellor of the 
Bombay* Presidency, has been a most successful one in 
every department with \Wiich he has be«jp connected. 
The chief incidents of his life will be found interesting, as 
well as instructive, to the rising generation. 

His father was a clerk under the Mamledar of Malwan ; 
thedce he was transferrec^to the office of the Mamledar of 
Rajapur, and in July 1847 to the District Treasury of Raf- 
nagiri. His transference to this place he considered to be 
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a fortunate occurrence, as he could now give an English 
education to his sons, Ratnagiri having an English School. 
Dr. Rhandarkar entered it about the sanie time that the 
late Kao Sahib Mandlik left it to join the,«Elphinstone In- 
stitution in Bombay. The late Mr. M. Y. Barve and others 
were then in the highest class ; but some time afterwards 
they also left to join the Eiphinstone College. The flatter- 
ing notices which appeared in the educational reports of 
the time of the progress of these.gentlemerf, early inspired, 
Dr. Rhandarkar with a desire to go to Bombay to flni&h his 
education. But Bombay was then a far-off land to the 
people of Ratnagiri, and bis parents would not entertain 
the idea of sending J >r. Rhandarkar th$re. Want of means 
also, was a difficulty in the way. But Dr. Bhandarkar was 
ffrrn, and eventually his father thought that if he did not 
consent to his going, he would go without his consent. 
This determination had it* reward, and his father wisely 
entered into his scheme. Accordingly in 1853, Dr. Bhan- 
darkar came to Bombay and entered the Elphinstone In- 
stitution. There he studied under Dr. Harkness, Professor' 
Sydney Owen, Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee, and others. At 
the institution Dr* Bhandarkar devoted himself vigorously 
to his studies, but while he spent his days in the discussion 
of Western ideas with his fellow-studepts, he had to cheat 
sleep of a portion of its natural periocl^by the boyish expe- 
dient oY tying his hair to a chair as a precaution against an 
unwary nap. English literature?, history, mathematics, and 
natural science equally claimed his attention, with a dis- 
tinct partiality for mathematics. Such was his youthful 
enthusiasm Mr mathematics' that, when for a time, the 
quality of the College instruction in that subject fell off, he 
complained to his Professor, that he had joined the College 
in high hopes of being a mathematician, but had been 
disappointed.* A close student as he was, he was also known 
for his accuracy. Professor Dadabhai, one occasion, 
specially marked his answers for their unusual accuracy. 
Dr. Bhandarkar successfully passed his scholarship exami- 
nations one after another. When the College course was 
completed, he was in due course appointed a Fellow of his 
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College, and subsequently transferred to the Deccan 
College. Mr. Howard was then the Director of Public In- 
struction. ,It tvas he who first induced Dr. Bhandarka* to 
apply himself t*>.the study of Sanskrit. # The study of that 
language was then by no means the plain-sailing which Dr. 
Bhandarkar has since made it to succeeding generations of 
studentg. Having once made up his mind, he applied him-* 
self to it with his usual audour in the midst of his tutorial 
, duties as a College Fello.w. 

Oh the incorporation of the Bombay University, Mr. 
Howard required the Fellows of Colleges, Dr. Bhandarkar 
among them, who hc^d already gone through the old Col- 
lege course to submit themselves to the ordeal of the 
University examinations on pain of forfeiting their fellow- 
ships if they failed to get through. Dr. Bhandarkar passed 
hiS Matriculation in 1859, his F. A. in 1801, and his B. A. 
in 1862. At the B.A., an uni^ward event occurred. By a 
mistake — the University by the way was even then liable 
to commit such slips — the marks assigned to a fellow-candi- 
date were entered against his name, and Mr. Bhandarkar 
was one of those who* was found to have failed. He was 
thereupon ready with Us resignation* of the fellowship. 
Fortunately however, Sir Alexander Grant, who was one of 
the examiners, was struck with the result, being of opinion 
that the portion of^ Jhg answer paper which he had himself 
examined entitled *Dr. Bhandarkar to more niarics than 
were entered against his name for the whole paper. This led 
to the discovery of the mistake, which was soon corrected. 
Dr. Bhandarkar was thus one of the four first graduates of 
the University. A year aftef , he passed his M.A. in English 
and Sanskrit. He then intended to study for the law. But 
in 1864*h$ was offered the head-mastership of the High 
School at Hyderabad in Sind. He closed at once with the 
tempting offer. He was hardly a year in charge of the 
school ; but during that time, he prepared tw r o students for 
the Matriculation, who were the first to pass the examina- 
tion from that school. From Hyderabad, he was transfer- 
red to Ratnagiri in May ftG 5, as hdkd-master of the English 
School, where he himself w ? as learning as a student a little 
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more than ten years before. The High School had just 
about that time been in a bad way. But under Dr. Bhan- 
darkar, the school soon improved. At the fcnd«pf 1865, he 
sent up his first b^tch of students from that school, one of 
whom, Mr. Yashvant Vasudev Athale, nowNaibDewanat 
# Baroda, a favourite pupil of the Doctor, who specially drilled 
'him i t \ Sanskrit, carried off the first Jaganath Saijkershet 
Sanskrit scholarship. The school continued to win one or 
both of the Sanskrit scholarships while Dl*. Bhandarkar 
was in charge. While at Ratnagiri. he published his sefcond 
book of Sanskrit. The first was published in 1804, while 
he was a Fellow’ at the Deccan College. Both these books* 
have since passed through several editipns, and are largely 
used by beginners throughout India, and even in Europe. 4 
lif recognition of his Sanskrit scholarship, the Bombay 
University first appointed him one of its Sanskrit examiners 
in 1800, when Dr. Bhandarkar came in contact with the 
late Mr. Justice Telang as one of the examinees, and was 
exceedingly impressed with the brilliancy of his talents. 
Thereafter Dr. Bhandarkar was for a number of years one 
of the regular examiners hi Sanskrit'at one or other of the 
examinations. In November, 1808* Col. Waddington, acting 
Director of Public Instruction, appointed him temporarily 
to the chair of Sanskrit at Elphinstone .College in place of 
Dr. Biihler under the advice of Dr. BfiHler himself. Though 
now for'many years a teacher himself, and recently a pro- 
fessor, Dr. Bhandarkar, on coming to Bombay, thought of 
pursuing his legal studies which were broken off by his 
transfer to Poona, and subsequently to Sind in 1804. He 
joined the Law* School, but within a year had to abandon 
his legal studies for other pursuits. He was a constant 
reader of English and Sanskrit literature. « 

Dr. Bhandarkar has already made a name for himself as 
an antiquarian. But it was an accident which diverted his 
energies to the pursuit of Indian antiquitiea. In 1870, a 
Parsi gentleman, the late Dr. Manekji Adarji, found a cop- 
per-plate somewhere buried in the ground. He handed it 
over to Dr. Bhandarkar Yo decipher. It was written in the 
pld Devanagri character, of which Dr. Bhandarkar did not 
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then know a letter, nor knew where to find the necessary 
information. But he soon collected the works of Prinsep, 
Thomas, ^nd* others, eagerly devoured their contents, 
and made himself master of the old, alphabet and of 
the antiquarian lore they contained. Jn a short time, 
Dr. Bhandarkar was ready with a paper on the copper-, 
platen for the ‘Bombay Branch of the lioyal Asiatic 
Society. This was his fifst. trial in antiquarian research. 
Thereafter *hd for some years constantly read papers 
on Various imtiquarian subjects before that body. In 
March, 187ft Dr. Bhandarkar was first appointed a 
Syndic of the Bombay University. From that time till 
1882, when he wa§ transfe rred to the Deccan College at 
•Poona, he was annually elected to the office. As a College 
professor and a University examiner, Dr. Bhandarkar $as 
useful in the Syndicate, and he zealously and conscien- 
tiously devoted himself to the regulation of University 
affairs. When Mr. Burgess started the Indian Antiquary, 
Dr. Bhandarkar was one of the contributors he relied on 
in the early years of the magazine, to fill its pages. Several 
papers from his pen appeared iTom time to time in that 
periodical. In the same* year, a permanent vacancy of the 
Sanscrit chair at Elphinstone College occurred. It was 
given to Dr. Peterson,* and Dr. Bhandarkar was appointed 
his assistant. # Hiy.fame as an antiquarian contiuued to 
spread. One characteristic which has marked th£ learned 
doctor’s career all along may here be noticed. At the 
University, in^the S’anskrit Professoriate and the depart- 
ment of learning, he has always aimed at bringing up new 
workers in the field. He declined to confihue long as a 
Syndic and a University examiner, principally with a desire 
to make soom for new men. He introduced Mr. Justice 
Telang to antiquarian studies. He also was instrumental 
in bringing to the notice of the University and the Educa- 
tional Departments the high merits of Professor Kathwate 
as a Sanskrit scholar. In 1874 Dr. Bhandarkar was invit- 
ed # to join the International Congress of Orientalists which 
met in London. For domestic reasons, he declined to go, 
but he wrote a paper for the Congress on the Nasik. 
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inscriptions, which was greatly admired for its painstaking 
research and extensive learning. In 1876 he published 
his^idition of the Malati Madhava , a Sanskrit play, a work of 
considerable critical aeuipen and scholarship. In 1875 the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London elected him its honorary 
member. When the Wilson Philological Lectureship was 
'instituted in 1876, Dr. Bhandarkar was appointed the 
first lecturer. In his usual way#. he threw himself heartily 
into the work. The learned lectures which he delivered 
on the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages showman amount of 
intimate knowledge of philology of Prakrit la'nguages, and 
the modern vernaculars of India, the result of earnest; 
painstaking study. Some of these lectures have since been 
published in the Journal of the Bombay Iioyal Asiatic- 
Society. Shortly afterwards, he undertook to translate 
Vaynpuran for Professor Max Muller’s series of the Sacred 
Books of the Kast. The translation, however, so far as was 
completed, was not published in the series. In 1879, Dr. 
Bhandarkar acted for a year for Dr. Kielhorn, as Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Deccan College, and on his retirement 
from the service towards the close of *i881. Dr. Bhandarkar 
was made a pucka PVofessor, and entered the graded service 
of the Educational Department. In 1879 he was entrusted 
with the search for Sanskrit manuscripts by Government. 
The result of his labours in this dirqctjon are published in 
four volumes of reports, and a fifth one is in the press. 
The last two especially contain a good deal of antiquarian 
research. In 1886 he was selected by Government on be- 
half of the Kafchiawad chiefs to represent the Presidency 
in the Congress’ of Orientalists' at Vienna. This time he 
accepted the invitation. In 1885 the University of 
Gottingen conferred on him the degree of Ph. I>. . Since 
then, he has been elected an honorary member of several 
learned societies in Europe and America. He was made a 
C.I.E. in 1887 in recognition of his service^.to the cause 
of education and of Sanskrit learning. In the same 
year, the Government of India nominated him a Fellcw 
of {he Calcutta University. A lffe of incessant literary 
activity needs rest, and for the last two or three years Dr. 
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Bhandarkar longed to throw off the reins of office, both 
for his own sake and in the interest of younger members of 
the Department. As soon as he completed his fifty-five 
years, he offered, to resign the service. jBut he was pressed 
to stay on for a year longer. This period expired in May 
last, when Dr. Bhandarkar retired from the service, and % 
hoped tp live a life of retired wise in the bracing climate 
of Poona. But public newels require his services for some 
time yet. His appointment to the Vice-Chancellorship of 
the University is*an appropriate recognition of his varied 
services to that body as Syndic and examiner, and to the 
cause of education as a teacher of youth. 

’Besides the works referred to above, Dr. Bhandarkar 
-wrote “ An Karly history of the Deccan *’ for the Bombay 
Gazetteer . This is a real history, built up of little bits'* of 
information scattered in numerous places which had to be 
searched for and sorted together according to their proba- 
ble dates. It gives one a few glimpses into the political, 
social, and economic condition of India before the advent 
of Mahomedan rule in the Deccan. Dr. Bhandarkar takes 
pains to give much irfsight into the past social condition of 
India in his antiquarian research, nS witness his paper 
published in the last number of the Journal of the Bombay 
Itoy&l Asiatic Society. Dr. Bhandarkar is every inch a 
student. He has Ijv^d for his studies. His devotion to 
them is immense,* and for the time they possess* him en- 
tirely. The work turned out is of superior quality, but the 
strain on the physical frame is intense. He is never satis- 
fied with the 1 surface knowledge of things, but he will 
always go to the root of th’e matter. Thik*is the way he 
studies. It was his method of teaching at College. Dr. 
Bhandarkar has carried on several controversies with other 
antiquarians. He has always been a keen and incisive con- 
troversialist. He bantered the late Mr. Justice Telang on the 
hair-splitting|of lawyers. The latter returned the compli- 
ment by describing the hair-splitting of Pandits as even 
worse. With keen critical faculties, Dr. Bhandarkar pos- 
sesses also a large share^f the scientific imagination. He 
can generalize and propound a theory on antiquarian ques? 
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tions, which will not easily fall to pieces under the severest 
criticism. A man of one book and one idea at a time, he is 
a dangerous opponent to grapple with, and it is f most diffi- 
cult to dislodge him from his position. Besides antiquities 
and Sanskrit literature, Dr. Bandarkar constantly indulges 
himself in the reading of English literature, especially 
poetry and philosophy. WJordsworth is bis favorite poet, 
Kant and Martineau, his great philosophers. 

As a teacher, Dr. Bhandarkar hjis been a guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend to his pupils. He has always helped yro-. 
mising pupils with pecuniary and other aid. His house has 
been open to his students at all w orking hours of the«day 
and night for purposes of instruction or advice. All kinds 
of differences and difficulties, of vvhicli student life is so. 
fuK, were willingly referred to him, and his advice was 
cheerfully and unhesitatingly followed. He had his own 
way of dealing with these differences. A somewhat serious 
squabble was once brought to an end by pointing to the 
Yerrowda jail in his earnest way, as the fit place for those 
who rose against the rules of their body as it already held 
the law-breakers of the Jarger society 1 . He thus lived with 
his pupils, as his pitpils lived with, him, receiving and im- 
bibing lessons from him on the conduct of life, as their friend 
and adviser. In the lecture hall, his-absorption in hi^ sub- 
ject was contagious. The lecture hours flew away rapidly, 
nobody knew how. His analytical and synthetical methods 
of instruction inspired admiration, and as his mastery of 
his subject revealed itself, his exposition of it fixed the at- 
tention of every one of his pupils. The raw f freshman takes 
with him to College a most cynical hatred to varieties of 
reading which are to be met with in Sanskrit literature, and 
fixed dislike to the philosophic methods and didactic sub- 
tleties of his ancestors. Few pup ; ls of Dr. Bhandarkar left 
College without learning to feel an interest in and ap- 
preciate what he so luminously and earnestly took the 
trouble to teach them. 

In private life, Dr. Bhandarkar shows himself as a man 
of deep feeling, serious ffnd earnest thinking, and a strong, 
{ibiding conviction. A few minutes conversation suffices to 
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bring out these traits. To some people, he strikes as being 
assertive and dogmatic. But strong conviction will so 
appear everywhere. To moral fervour, he joins deep re- 
ligious piety, H.e has been one of the earliest members of 
the Bombay Prarthana Samaj, as also of the Poona Samaj. 
The high code .of Buddhist and Christian morality, the tran- § 
scendentalisin of *the Up an whack, the faith and conduct of 
life taught in the JBhagvadfit a, the highest thoughts of the 
% best Knglislv literature, aijd last though not least, the religi- 
ous fervour of the Mahratta poet, Tukaram, are his principal 
sources of strength and fortitude in life. He has too much 
self-respect to court favour, and too great devotion to 
his studies to seek fame. His keen moral sensibilities 
will not bear the least aspersion on his moral rectitude. 
When a fellow at the Deccan College, Dr. Wordsworili, 
then Principal, once thought he had consulted his own 
interests in framing the tirne-t$.ble of College studies, and 
had not minded the convenience of others. This im- 
putation was too much for Dr. Bhandarkar. He wrote 
1 to Dr. Wordsworth explaining his conduct, and a good 
deal of correspondence went oft till at last Dr. Words- 
worth was convinced thai the imputation was incorrect. A 
devotee of learning, he has helped, and still continues to 
help, 'fellow- Workers with advice or interest as occasion 
requires. He has alw^s cherished a spirit of independence, 
and to be able to act with impartiality andfreedonl, in the 
Syndicate and elsewhere has scrupulously -abstained from 
being placed under obligations to others. His devotion to 
learning, his moral rectitude, and his plain living and high 
thinking, are an example to his countrymen Dr. Bhan- 
darkar has not taken any £art in the political movements 
of his tiniQ, but he has not been indifferent to the political 
aspirations of his countrymen. While sympathising gen- 
erally with those aspirations, he has always counselled 
sobriety and moderation. He has never been. slow to pro- 
test against those of his countrymen who wish to strive for 
political rights, and will let moral and social reform alone, 
or give it but a secondarjfplace. This sobriety of viewslne 
shared with the late Mr. Telang,Mr. Nulkar, and Mr. N.M., 
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Parmanand. Prom his visit to England, he brought with 
him a keen sense of the failings and shortcomings of his 
own countrymen. Whenever he had an opportunity, he 
has never refrained from impressing their failings oh his 
countrymen. He has often told those to whom he has talked 
. on the subject, and maintained in some of his lectures, 
that the Hindus cannot be a nation so ‘long as they are 
divided into castes, and adhere to those superstitious ways 
and customs which make them caste-ridden"arfd fate-bound « 
people. Dr. Bhandarkar occupies a very prominent*' rank 
among Hindu social reformers. The charge of want of 
moral courage has been brought against some Hindu re- 
formers, but Dr. Bhandarkar has not failed to show nip 
sincerity by his acts. The marriage of his widowed daughter 
in May, 1801, was greatly welcomed by the reform party; 
and the general opinion is th at he has strengthened the 
cause of Hindu social reform by his fearless conduct. — 
Bombay Gazette. 


* STATESMEN. 

19.‘ SIR SALAR JUNG. 

Sir Salar Jung, or to give him liis full native' title, 
Nawab Mir Turah Ali lvhan Bahacjoqr, Salar Jung, Shuja 
ud-DoWlali, Mukhtarool-Moolk, was bAm in the year 1834 
(1244 A. H.) and was only 40 years of age at his death. 
His ancestors originally came from Medinah and settled in 
the Concan. They married into a noble falnily of Bijapur, 
and one of their descendants 'received his title of nobility 
on entering the service of the first Nizam. Ever since that 
time some member of the family has taken a leading part 
in Hyderabad politics. Mir Alum was Prime Minister 
during the Viceroyalty of Cornwallis; he was succeeded 
by his son-in-law, Mooneer-ool-Moolk Amper-ool Oomra, 
Sir Salar’s grandfather, and he again by his son, Seraj- 
ool-Moolk, Sir Salar’s uncle. Seraj-ool-Moolk died onrthe 
2?.th May 1853, and three days fater he was succeeded by 
Salar Jung, at that time a promising but inexperienced 
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young man of ninetpep, who had spent much of his youth 
at the English ttesulency. This was the', year in winch the 
Berars were formally assigned to the British Government. 
The whole Mahometan population of Hyderabad, includ- 
ipg, of course,* the old nobility, were exasperated at the 
loss^of the finest portion of the Dominion.^, *and Salar Jung 
had a task .before him that few men of maturer years would 
have cared to face. The treasury was empty, the system 
of taxation wasteful and unproductive ; Hyderabad itself 
was a hotbed of turbulent fanaticism. Sir Salar Jung began 
by reducing tl|e salary of all State officials, himself includ- 
ed. He strengthened the hands of the police, and dis- 
couraged the immigration of Arabs and liobillas and other 
swashbucklers who floefed to Hyderabad as the focustof 
tumult and intrigue. In four years he effected a wonder- # 
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ful change. Trade was reviving, the revenue of the 
country increasing, and life and property began to be 
ag;un secure. But in the midst of this Herculean task 
tnere came upon him, as the Times said a\ the time, 
“a trial, the tenSion and force of which can never be 
understood by a European and a Christian.’,' He was a 
‘Mahomedan and he served a Mahomedun State. The 
Mutiify had spread all over India, and the Power that had 
destroyed the rule of Mahomedans and Hindus alike was c 
in the utmost peril. The people o? Hydqyabod assembled in ‘ 
the streets to clamour for war against the Feringhees. Cen- 
tral India and the Deccan waited for the raising of th/> dag 
of revolt in Hyderabad as the signal for a general rebellion. 
The Governor of Bombay telegraphed to the Resident, “ If 
the Nizam goes all is lost,” t and the dame would almost 
certainly have spread to the’ walls of Bombay on the one 
side and of Madras on the other. But the Nizam did not 
go, and the difficult duty of restraining the armed crowds 
who threatened and reviled any one bold enough to dis- 
claim sympathy with the mutineers was entirely in the * 
hands of a young Minister, barely four and twenty years 
old. To intensify the difficulty tjjie Nizam died in the very 
middle of the crisis. The Minister recognized all the 
dangers that an interregnum would have entailed.* The 
son was placed on the musnud the mornent after his father 
died; and returning from the ceremony" of installation. 
Colonel Davidson, the Resident, found a telegram from 
Lord Canning, stating that Delhi had fallen. He sent for 
Salar Jung at once, and Salar Jung replied ‘that the news 
had been known in the bazaar three days before. With 
this news in their possession, *Sir Salar Jung and his 
immediate followers could have seized all the .leading 
European officials at the installation and so have ended all 
opposition for a time. But at the risk of his own popular- 
ity and at the risk of his own life, he rose superior to the 
passions of his co-religionists. Passionate appeals were 
made to his patriotism and his faith. His life was repeatedly 
attempted. But his Arab guard stood firm. With them he 
manned the city gates so as to keep the turbulent populace 
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inside the walls, and when the Residency was attacked he 
was able to punish the offenders and repress any further 
attempts, spid &ble at the same time to Rpare the Hyderabad 
Contingent for # active service elsewhere. As one of the 
highest Indian authorities wrote at the moment, “ his 
services were •simply priceless.” 

Aftoj; the mutiny, Sir Salar Jung returned to the task of 
improving the condition of his country. In the Hyderabad 
Famine Report, issued jn the year 1880, we get a glance 
at the reforms that were effected in the first twenty years 
of his administration. The revenue increased from seventy- 
Toud lakhs to two chores and a half ; the population in- 
creased bv one-third. Roads, and one important railway, 
•have been constructed ; large irrigation works were estab- 
lished ; a large portion of the country has been properly 
surveyed for revenue purposes; education has been fostered ; 
an efficient police organization introduced ; the greater part 
of the irregular soldiery suppressed. All these reforms have, 
of course, met with considerable opposition, for many of the 
nobles have never forgiven the line jpf conduct he adopted 
in 1857. There have* been several, conspiracies to under- 
mine his influence, notably in 1861, when the Nizam was 
led by a curious intrigue to believe that Colonel Davidson, 
the Resident, was # an»ious to deprive the Minister of his 
office. He saw Cplgnel Davidson on the subject, and 
considerably astonished “that gentleman by acquiescing in 
the change, liut, in spite of all intrigues* Sir Salar knew 
how to hold his own* and the Government of India of that 
day knew how to back up a statesman whose devotion had 
been so conspicuously disp&yed. In 1809,. H. H. Afzul- 
ool-Dowlah died, and Sir Salar became Regent with full 
authority* having the Ameer-i-Kubeer as co-regent. During 
the Prince of Wales’s visit he won an easy victory in the 
diplomatic controversy as to whether the Nizam's health 
was strong er|ough to enable him to visit Bombay ; and he 
was treated with such marked distinction by the Prince of 
Wales, as to induce him to make a visit to England. There 
and on the Continent he $as entertained in princely fashion, 
and though no native of India has in modern times become 
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so well-known out of his own country, he was very gener- 
ally mistaken for one of the great hereditary chieftains. 
But, on his return, he was treated with strahgepoldness by 
the circle of new men whom the new Viceroy had gathered 
round him at Simla. Sir Salar, it will be remembered, had 
succeeded to the post of Minister a few months after the 
'cession of the Berars. Th£ recovery of them for the State 
he represents is understood to be one of the dreams of his 
life : and it was believed that he had gained supporters in , 
the very highest circles during his visit to England. Lord 
Lytton s Government signified their displeasure by sudden- 
ly depriving him of the services of hip Private Secretary; 
and by placing his hereditary enemy in the post of co-regent. 
At one time there was even some intention, as it was said; 
ofonaking his position so uncomfortable as to force him to 
resign. Fortunately for the State of Hyderabad, Sir Sal&r, 
who had outlived much opposition, was too subtle a diplo- 
matist to dream of resigning. He again asserted his posi- 
tion, but his usefulness is believed to have been consider- 
ably impaired by the singular system of rivalry and opposi- 
tion thus introduced into 'the administration of affairs. 

Sir Salar has betfn styled, and #not altogether without 
reason, “ the best dressed man in India.*’ His dress was 
extremely simple, and he wore his white small turban with 
more dignity than many Indian prii\cep wear their jewelled 
head gear. He was tail and very upright. His face was 
thoughtful and calm, pleasantly lit up when he smiled, but* 
betraying nothing to the acntest physiognomist. He spoke 
and wrote English with perfect ease and elegance, and hip 
manners were so engaging that an English olhcial, who 
was opposed to his claims for the restoration of the Berars, 
said “ he thought Englishmen of influence and rank should 
not be encouraged to go to Hyderabad, as Sir Salar Jung 
was sure to make converts of them.” 

As Sir Salar was one of the most influential men in India, 
so he was one of the busiest. The following account was 
given three years ago by one who knew him well : — He 
rites at six to hold a durbar, to rfhich the meanest of the 
people have free access. He then proceeds to his study, in- 
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spects the treasury accounts, and discusses the correspond- 
ence of the day with the Persian munshi from the 
Residency., He is then interviewed by the “ Dispenser of 
Justice.” By this time it is 10-30 A.M.^and after spending 
a quarter of an hour, rarely more at breakfast, he gives an 
audience to the chief munshi, and discusses the various, 
petition received the previous «day. At noon he receives 
visitors of distinction in* private, and at 12-30 holds a 
durbar of tlfe fiity nobles. The correspondence submitted 
throhgh the Residency munshi is now ready for signature, 
and after a short siesta he is prepared at two o’clock to 
fcecetve the minor officers of Government, the chief soucars 
of the city, and the.Nizam’s confidential agents. At half* 
•past five he inspects his horses and the horses from the. 
Nizam’s stables, and then drives or rides through the cfty. 
On his return he dines, and is then busied with his own 
correspondence until about hrjf-past ten. 

After the resignation of Lord Lytton, Sir Salar Jung re- 
covered his natural position in the confidence of the Govern- 
ment of India and from that date the unfettered control of 
the State has been entirely in his harn^s, while during his 
recent visit to Simla he received the most gratifying proofs 
of thg trust reposed in him by Lord liipon and the members 
of the present Government of India. It was, as we have 
said, the dreanj ofjhis life to restore the Berars to the 
Nizam’s Dominions, and though his untimely death has 
deprived him of the satisfaction of seeing his dream 
accomplished, he has left Hyderabad in a very different 
state to what *he found it. # Few pien have done better 
work or done it with more single-mindedn'efes of purpose. 

He was made a K. C. I., in 1867, and a G. C. S. I. in 
1871. •Ii*1876 the University of Oxford conferred on him 
the honorary degree of D? C. L.* 

Sir Salar Jung died of cholera in 1883. He; left two sons 
and two daughters. 


• From The Time * of India . 




20. RAJA SIR TANJORE MADHAVA ROW, K.C.S.I. 


Sir Tanjore Madhava, Row w%s a descendant x>f one® of 
ttibse Mahratta Brahman families who settled in Tanjore at 
the time of its subjugation by the Mahrattas in the 16th 
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century. He was born at Kumbakoniun in 18*28. He was 
the son of R. Runga Row, a former l)ewan of Travancore, 
and a nephew of R. Venkat Row, who had also occupied 
the same important office. In 1841, hp commenced his 
education in the Presidency High School, where he was 
considered one of the most intelligent pupils under Mr. E. % 
B. Powell, c.s.i.* In 1840 he ^obtained a diploma* as a 
Proficient of the First Class. Not long afterwards he was, 

> as a mark of* rftre distinction, selected to fill temporarily 
the post held by 'tec. Powell himsejf, m., that of Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

# 1847 he entered the Accountant-General's Office, 

Madras, and continyed in it till April 1849. The Maha- 
raja of Travancore desired to provide for the satisfactory 
education of his nephews, and Madhava Row, then *21 yeaVs 
of dge, was recommended and appointed to the responsible 
office of tutor to the Princes. Jie discharged his duties in 
that capacity with such ability and success, that the Maha- 
raja in 1853 transferred him to the public service. From 
the position of Deputy Peishcar, he* rose to the highest 
office in the gift of the Maharaja, the Dijwanship, which he 
filled for the comparatively long period of fourteen years. 
Between 1858 and 1872 the Government of Travancore 
was virtually in the hands of Sir Madhava Row. He set 
about at once tl^ose great reforms which have established 
his claims as an anle and 'successful administrat6r. He 
greatly relieved the general trade of Travancore by reduc- 
ing the high rates of export and import duties, and by further 
removing other fiscal restrictions. He also completely revis- 
ed the prevailing system of administering enfii and criminal 
justice. He laid down a better plan of popular education ; 
he increased the provision for the medical wants of the people, 
and he projected a liberal* scale of public works, with a 
scheme of communications such as was unknown out of 
British India. I Though his plans necessarily increased the 
expenditure of the State, its annual income still showed a 
clear margin of surplus. % On the 30th April, 1866, Dewan 
Madhava Row was invested with the Insignia of a Knight 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. . 
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•Lord Napier, Governor of Madras, then addressed him : 

“ Sib Madhava Row, — Tho Government aqd the people of 
Madras are happy to welcome you back to a place where you 
laid the foundation ef those distinguished qualities which have 
become conspicuous and useful on another scene. Tho mark of 
,Royal favour which you have this day received will prove to 
you that the attention and generosity of Our Gracious Sovereign, 
are not circumscribed to the circle cf her immediate dependents, 
but that Her Majesty regards the frythful services rendered to 
the Princes and people of India beyond thej boundaries of our 
direct administration, as rendered indirectly to herself and to 
her representatives in this Empire. Continue to servo th* 
Maharaja industriously and wisely, rejecting the intelligence 
arid virtues of Ilis Highness faithfully* to his people. The* 
mission in which you are engaged has more than a local and 
transitory significance. Remember that the spectacle of a good 
Indian Minister serving a good Indian Sovereign is one which 
may have* a lasting influence <9n the policy of England, and on 
the future of Native Governments.” 

In May, 1872, Sir Madhava Row^resigned the office of 
Dewan of Travancore on 'a pension of Rs. 500 a month. 

Lord Napier in March, 187*2, wken temporarily filling the 
Viceroyalty, offered a seat in the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council to Sir Madhava Row, who; notwithstanding the 
pressing request of the Acting Governor of Madras, Sir A. 
J. Arbutlmot, was obliged to decline it for private reasons. 

The Hindu gives the following account of his services at 
Indore and Baroda : 

“ The fame that grew arotjnd Madhava Row’s name 
had soextend£d*all over India and the British Government 
itself had acknowledged his high character and rare abilities 
so frequently, that when the Maharaja of Indore *was in 
search of a competent person to*take the office of his Chief 
Minister, it was offered to Sir Madhava Row. Sir Madhava 
was still in the prime of his life, and being lull of ambition 
and energy, he accepted the offer that w f as flatteringly 
made to him. He remained at Indore about three years, 
atfd there too his reforming hand was seen in almost every 
^.department of the administration. At this time, the affairs 
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of another important Mahratta State were in a state of great 
confusion and required an able, resolute and experienced 
minister foj thfcir control. Mulhar Row Holkar had just 
been deposed fo^ an alleged conspiracy against the Resident, 
and Lord Northbrook having nominated the present ruler 
as his successor, cast about for a competent native, 
statesman to restore order and to efficiency in that, much 
misruled State, and to bring the administration to the same 
► condition of systematic , progress that was manifest in 
Trav&ncore and Tod ore. Lord Northbrook at once turned 
to Sir Madhava Row, and pressed him to take up the 
Control of the administration of Baroda. Between 1875 
and 1883 the administration of Baroda was under the 
direction of Sir Madhava Row, and it was here, we believe, 
this ripe and talented statesman had the fullest scope for 
t\vS exercise of all that constructive ability, independence 
and tact with which he was sc^largely endowed, and which 
guided him to such success as rarely crowned the career of 
another native in the public service since the establish- 
ment of British supremacy in this country. 

“ What amount of good work ’Sir Madhava Row did at 
Baroda can be best understood by a comparison of the 
state # of Baroda when he took charge of it with its condition 
when he retired fjron/ it after eight years of work as its 
Prime Minister., Almost every department was re-organized, 
public works and "education were pushed forward with 
great vigour, and many knotty disputes between the Gaek- 
war and his feudatory chiefs, which had retarded smooth 
^ministration, were settled. We have no time to-day to 
review the career of this remarkable man difrtng the twenty- 
five years of the best part of his life that he spent in 
administering successively three native States, in evolving 
order and efficiency from the confusion and corruption that 
had marked their administration, and in restoring them to 
a condition o| general progress and financial prosperity. 
A great admirer of English institutions and principles of 
Government, especially as they had been modified and 
adopted in India, he well knew how to proceed in intro- 
ducing changes and reforms. He showed special ability on. 
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the financial side of the administration and it was in view T 
of this fact and his great and memorable efforts in freeing 
the commerce of the States he administered from all 
injurious and old-fashioned fetters, that the late Mr. .Faw- 
cett called him the Turg&t of India. An appreciative, and 
„we may say, a grateful Government conferred on him the 
highest honours that are at its disposal. When ho resigned 
his office as Prime Minister of Bavoda, he settled in Madras, 
where he resided till his death/’ « 4 

Relieved from the duties of an officiahposilion, he tftok a 
warm interest in public movements, and under the sig- 
natures of A Native Thinker and A Native Observer, contrib : 
uted to the press numerous short articles. Some of his 
observations are unimportant, but they are often marked* 
by # shrew’dness, good sense, and a desire to benefit the 
readers. One or two specimens are appended. 

The Indian Spectator thus* estimates his character as a 
social reformer : 

“ Sir T. Madhava Rap had not much of the social reformer in 
him. He was cautious" and conservative by nature, and lacked 
the spirit of practical* enthusiasm and moral courage without 
which no reformer can create a following. The force of caste 
and custom is so strong among the Hindus that we do not 
vronder that so few of even the best of them can rise superior 
to the social and religious surroundingsof^heir time, and set an 
example of the practical reformer to their countrymen. Sir 
Madhava Rao Was himself aware of this shortcoming, and it 
must be said to his credit that for a long time after his retire- 
ment from active service he ranged himself *on the side qf 
cautious reform •iVi social matter^, and made no secret of his 
opinion that the custom of infant m&rriage and enforced widow- 
hood were baneful and required a mild corrective at f thp hands 
of the Legislature. It is only latterly that a reactionary change 
came over him, and it is painful to think that but a few days 
before he was attacked by the disease, which carried him off at 
last, he had somehow been led into giving expression to views 
directly the opposite of those he had before expressed. Not 
even his best friends can qccount foa this unfortunate lapse, 8nt 
th&e is reason to suppose that latterly his mind had lost its 
original vigour, and old age had begun to tell upon it. But 
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that should not deter us from acknowledging that there was a 
period in his life when he staunchly advocated the cause of 
social reform* oh what he regarded as moderate lines.” — April 

12th, 1891. * „ 

• • • 

The following are extracts from his “ Notes ” and Con- 
vocation Address : , 

• * • . 

# Indian Evils mostly Sklk-Created. 

► “ The longer one lives, observes, and thinks, the more deeply 

does *he feel tpere Is no community on the face of the earth 
which suffers less from political evils and more from self-inflicted 
self -accepted, or sell-created, and, therefore, avoidable evils, 
than the Hindu community ! ! ” 

• 

On Doing Good. 

An ambition to do good to one’s countrymen is natural and 
honorable. It is a matter of congratulation that India at present 
abounds with thousands of men actuated by such ambition. A 
large proportion of these are young, eager, and intelligent. They 
will act in laudable and friendly rivalry .with each other. May 
they all— each in his sphere — be blessed with success ! 

Scarcely one in a thousand, or even tdn thousand, gets the 
opportunity to render great and brilliant services to his country, 
but &ery one may do sqme good. Individual contributions to 
public good, however small in each case, must increasingly 
accumulate as time goes on, and lead to results, not only palp- 
able, but striking. 

Indeed, the small contributors to public good rnay, i n the 
aggregate, excej the great contributors, just as the 3rd class 
passengers pay the Railway g better than those of the 1st and 
2nd classes. * * • 

To maximize the success of the whole, the following condi- 
tions seem, very desirable : — 

Each individual should resolve to do some good according to his 
means and opportunities and as often as may be possible , 

Then again, jack should firmly resolve not to clash with, not to 
counteract, not to nullify, not even to discourage , the efforts of others, 
yhese two conditions are of fundamental importance, and 
ought to be kept in view bgi all those; who would labour for the 
public good. Reflect a little, and you will be able to appreciftte 
their importance. » 
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A few words more on this topic. 

Lot some labour in the jwlitical sphere, 
ft would be a great mistake to suppose that this is the only 
sphere available. r 

It would be a gretit mistake for all sorts of people to rush into 
that sphere under the mistaken supposition that it is the only 
♦one available. 

There are, undoubtedly, other spheres wherein immdhse good 
might be done with much less trouble ami at n\ncfi smaller cost, 
and in less time. • 

Many might labour to promote public hedlth . ' 

Many might labour to promote public convenience , or to pro- 
mote public comfort . „ c 

Many might labour to improve public tafte. 

Very many might labour to remove the ignorance of the great 
tnttsses of the people , and ignorance from which they suffer infinitely 
more than from all other causes , including the shortcomings of 
Government and the errors of administration. -Madras Times . 

Supposed Wisdom of the Ancients. 

“ Avoid the mischievous .error of supposing that our ancient 
forefathers were wiser than men of the present times. It can- 
not be true. Every year of an individual’s life be acquires ad- 
ditional knowledge. Knowledge thus goes on accumulating 
year by year. Similarly every generation adds to the knowledge 
of the previous generation. Under such a c praoess the accumu- 
lation of knowledge in a century is very large. To assert there- 
fore that men possessed more knowledge scores of centuries ago 
than at the present day is manifestly absurd. 

Even assuming intellectual equality between *the ancients anjd 
moderns, men ofhioderu times Have had enormous advantages 
over those of ancient times for the acquisition of knowledge. 
Our field of observation, our facilities for obseryatjon, our 
instruments of observation, our highly elaborated methods of 
calculation, our means of publishing the results of observation, of 
getting the results scrutinized, questioned, compared, discussed 
and variously verified, are infinitely greater thairthose of remote 
generations. The explorations of the ancients were fragmentary 
and superficial. , « 

fflie whole world is now one field of observation. An enorm- 
ous intellectual committee of the whole civilized human race is 
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ceaselessly sitting from generation to generation, and is cease- 
lessly working for the collection and augmentation of human 
knowledge. * * • 

Calmly anti cajefully reflect and you are cprtain to agree with 
me. Hesitate not therefore to prefer modern knowledge to 
ancient knowledge. A blind belief in the omniscienco of our 
forefathers is mischievous, because it perpetuates errors and * 
tends to Stagnation.”* 

; yn soellaneo i j s. 

\ • ‘21. KRISTO DAS PAL. 

. Kristo Das Pad ‘was probably the greatest journalist 
which India has produced, and his life is instructive in 
several respects. He was born in Calcutta in the year 
1838. His family belonged to the oilmonger caste, and 
his father, Ishwar Ohander Pal, was of very humble 
means. Kristo Das received his first lessons in Bengali 
* at the Patiala attached to w r hat .is now called the 
Oriental Seminary. His progress .was marked, and he 
obtained the prize of a s^ver medal. (Vhen ten years of 
age, he joined the English section of the Seminary. Here 
also hfe gave proofs of Jiis intelligence and industry. He 
left this institution in 1853, the year in which The Hindu 
Patriot w as started! * lie then became member of* a club, 
called the “ Calcutta Literary Free Debating Club,” and 
in concert with several other members, induced the Rev. 
Mr. Morgan, Principal of the Parental Academy, now called 
tKe Doveton College, to deliver lectures to % small class 
which used to meet every lhorning. From his earliest years 
Kristo I)as took a warm interest in politics, and possessed 
considerable skill as a debater. He was the moving spirit 
of the club, and by his unwearied services raised it to a 
position higher than that of any similar association of 
young men. He was also probably its poorest member. 
On§ of the rules ran thus : " Every member -is to pay 
Rs. 1$ as an annual subscription.” • This he was unable fc> 


* Convocation Address, 
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pay, and, as a special case, he was exempted from the 
operation of the rule. 

'As a member of the “ morning class ” which! Mr. Morgan 
established, Kristo Das exhibited an amount of zeal and 
steady energy which marked him as one who had a dis- 
•• tinguished career before him. He used to get up at 4 
o'clock in the morning, visit his comrades,* and proceed with 
them to attend the lectures. Many of his associates became 
tired of the early journey; but .Kristo Das Was made of* 
different stuff; his zeal never flagged. 'The* class wafc ulti- 
mately absorbed in the Doveton College. In 1^54, the Hindu 
. Metropolitan College was established by Baba ltajunjlrtt 
Datt. Kristo Das was one of its earliestcstudents, and had the 
advantage of reading with men like Captain D. L. Richard- 
son and others, all interested in the cause of education, 
and in warm sympathy with their pupils. In 1857, when 
H) years of age, he left Colfege and commenced his career 
in life. His condition at this time is thus described by an 
old friend : “At Kansariparrah, in a lane now styled after < 
his own name, was situated the fonper humble residence of* 
Balm Kristo Das. t , There in the outer apartment, in a tiled 
hut, on a tncktoposh spread over with a worn-out mat, where 
the rays of the sun peeped through the crevices of th£ roof, 
lie was often seen poring over his books or writing articles 
for the # press. The implements of hic.writing, on account 
of his humble position, were indeed very inferior in quality.” 

Kristo Das, even before he left College, had imbibed a 
taste for reading newspapers and writing for them. He 
heard that thq President o{ the Debating Club used ,to 
write for soiAe papers, supplying items of news, &c., receiv- 
ing free copies of the papers, and being fairly well remu- 
nerated. • He began to contribute on a humble r scale to 
the Morning Chronicle and thg Citizen . He was favored 
with copies of those papers, and he received promises of 
remuneration. Gathering courage, he wrefte an article for 
the Hindu Patriot , and laid it before the editor, Hurrish 
Chunder Mukerjea, who expressed concurrence in * the 
dfentiments of the writer, but warned him against the adop- 
< tion of an ornate style. His article appeared in the Patriot 
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after correction. His joy knew no bounds — a joy which 
may w T ell be appreciated by all men of literary tastes when 
they remeiuber’the thrill of delight with which they saw 
their first production in print. # 

After leaving College, he began to store and enrich his 
mind with knowledge by means of a course of reading at t 
the Calcutta Public Library. PJc obtained employment as 
Translator under Mr. Laiour, District Judge, but after a 
t few days’ service he was dismissed as incompetent. In 
later years, Six William (Trey offered him an appointment 
in the Public Service, which he wisely declined. 

• From 1837 Kristo # I)as contributed regularly to several 
neVspapors. The Hindu Patriot belonged to Babu Hurrish 
Chunder Mukerjea who died in 18(50. After the paper had 
changed hands several times, Krisfco Das was ilppointbd 
its Kditor towards the close of 1801. Mr. Ilbert thus de- 
scribes his success : # 

“ Succeeding ;it the age of some of the graduates of to-day, 
to the management of one of the oldest organs of pubic opinion 
in this country, by the readiness and versatility of his pen, by the 
patient industry which he displayed* in mastering the details of 
the subjects with which he* undertook to deal, by the fairness, 
breadth, and moderation of his utterances, he gradually and 
steadify advanced its relation during his 23 years of editor- 
ship, and raised it from a nearly moribund condition to the 
first place among •Native* Indian journals." • 

• 

AfterHurrish Chunder’s death, Kristo Das became Assist- 
ant Secretary to the British Indian Association, represent- 
ing the wealthy Zemindars of Bengal. Hv^ervicesto the 
Association were invaluable, — and in 1879 he was promoted 
to the post of Secretary. He was appointed a Municipal 
Commissidher and a Justice of the Peace in 1803. In 1872 
he was appointed a member of the Legislative Council of 
Bengal. The title of Rai Bahadur was conferred upon him 
at the Imperial Assembly held at Delhi on the 1st January, 
1877. He thus acknowledged the honour in the Patriot : 

“ We are not a little surprised to find*our own name among the 
Rai Bahadurs. If we may be allowed to be light-hearted on t 
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such a solemn subject, may we ask what dire offence did we 
commit for which this punishment was reserved to us ? We have 
no'ambition for titular distinctions.” 

«* 

In the following year he was made a Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Empire, and in 1883 r he was unan- 
imously elected by the British Indian Association for 
the seat in the Viceregal Council placed at its disposal by 
Lord Bipon. His position, as it rose higher and higher, 
brought attendant duties which he discharged with.unre-' 
mitting conscientious industry. The strain* however, was 
too great. His health broke down, and after a lingering 
illness he died on the ‘24th July, 1884, at the age of «15, 
when a man in England is regarded* as at his prime. A 
few years after his death a statue was erected to his honour 
in Calcutta. 

The foregoing sketch of his history is abridged from 
Kri#tu Das Pal % a Study f tty Nagendra Nath Ghose.* A 
few quotations from this interesting volume will throw 
further light upon the character of the man. 

Home Life. — From .early morning till a late hour in the 
evening, he had tcJ receive visitors, most of whom wanted 
some favour. Latterly he had acquired the art of writing 
his articles and doing other work-in the presence* of his 
visitors and while talking with them. “ If he had thought 
of waiting till his visitors had left him,* he would have 
had to wait fov ever. The afternoons he used to spend in 
the rooms of the British Indian Association. Even there his 
visitors pursued him. A great deal of his - work had to be 
postponed from day-time to night-time, and he hardly evter 
went to bed before one or two in the morning. Bengali 
society recognises no definite hours for visiting. If any 
Bengali gentleman, however }iigh his positiotf, gave the 
world to understand that hd would receive visitors only at 
certain hours and not at others, his countrymen of Bengal 
would be highly incensed and never forgive him. Visitors 
reserve to themselves the liberty of visiting at any hour 

* * Published by Messrs. Lahiri and Co., 54, College Street, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 2. 
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they please. And how long their visits are ! In the end 
even the Bengali has to pay the penalty for unlimited 
sociability, for* the laws of health refuse to adapt them- 
selves to flic idiosyncrasies of Bengaji society. Kristo 
Das was cut on prematurely for their neglect. 

Social Position.— Kristo Das mixed in Anglo-Indian 
society ^but not intimately. He {lever dined with Europeans,* 
and never cared for closer social intercourse than being in 
their company* and conversing with them. From the caste 
to which he belonged, in spite of his education, in spite of his 
exalted and influential position, he could not sit down to 
dinner with member^ however insignificant, poor and debas- 
ed, of any of the so-called superior castes. Nor could he be 
•married into any family belonging to a caste different from 
his own. The Viceroy ol* India might have ntf objection 
to*dine with him, but a poor Brahman or Kayesfch (writer), 
earning 8 or 10 rupees a morjth as a cook or clerk, could 
never bring himself down so low as to dine with the Hon. 
Kristo Das Pal, or to marry a member of his family. What- 
ever caste may have done in ancient times, at present no 
intelligent man will dispute Sir*H|snry Maine's judgment 
that it is “the most disastrous and blighting of all 
human institutions." 

Sotial Reform. — Kristo Das Pal held very liberal views of 
social questions. He was in favour of Hindu social reform, 
provided it was^cafltious and peaceful, and one of the main, 
reasons why he valued English education, was that it would 
open men’s eyes to the social evils which existed. Hurrish 
Ghunder Mukdrjea was more out-spoken than Kristo Das, 
and in an article which hd wrote in 185 T •described poly- 
gamy, the enforced celibacy of widows and other abomin- 
ations, /is 4 “ evils that were eating into the very core of 
social morals and happiness.” Such a description would 
be considered unpatriotic by the disingenuous champions 
of Hinduism, ^vhose ingenuity is equal to the defence of 
the grossest absurdities. Kristo Das lived a Hindu life, 
but clearly saw the evils of the Hindu social system. 

Views of Life. — KristoSIas had no systematic or organiz- 
ed views of life and nature. He took the world as he found, 

10 
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it, and apparently never questioned the universe he was 
born into. Life and death, right and duty, mind and matter, 
and all the other solemn realities were to him mere data, 
not problems to be investigated. His cast of thought was 
not philosophical.* He never wondered '‘This is I.’ He 
seems to have lived in perfect intellectual peace, untroubled 
'by difficulties. He did not feel the ‘ yearning of the pilgrim 
for his' distant home,’ with whicfy the reflective ma h ‘ turns 
to the mystery from which he emerged.’ r , 

By his second wife, to whom he was ^carried in 187.4, he 
had a son, who died an infant. In a letter to a friend he 
thus referred to the loss : “ God has smitten me sorely, 
and I must try to be resigned, but can feel no further 
interest in life; and shall not live long.” 

Most educated Hindus live heedless of the eternity which 
they may enter at any moment. Would that they ponder- 
ed the question of the great Teacher : “ Wbat is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 


•22. HON. PRASANNA KUMAR TAGORE, C.S.I. 

Prasanna Kumar Tagore, born in 1803, contributed not 
a little to the name and influence of the Tagore family. 
He acquired the rudiments of English In Mr. Sherbourne’s 
school. At home he was trained up strictly as a Hindu, 
with all the narrow prejudices peculiar to a people exclusive 
and proud. His intercourse and friendship with Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy led him to examine attentively the 
religious convictions with whieh he bad been brought 
up. The result was the publication of a pamphlet, called, 
* An Appeal to his Countrymen,’ in which he strongly 
advocated the worship of one God, the Ruler and Creator 
x>f all things. > 

Nor was it only in matters of religion that he proved 
his noble independence. He did not allow class bias , to 
werp his mind. He detsrmined fro become a pleader in the 
High Court. Law had been diligently studied by him for 
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Statuo in the Senate House, Calcutta. 


years. One of his intimate friends upbraided him for 
this study as useless and derogatory. He had an estate, 
he was wealthy ; what did he want with law ? " The mind," 
.said Prasanna Kumar, in reply, “ is like a good house- 
wife, who is Aire to utilize some time or other, everything 
she has in store.” In his Indigo Plantations and an Oil 
Mill he had established he had met with considerable 
loss, aggravated by the unskilful treatment of his cases'in 
courts. So he determined to plead his own causes for tho 
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future. For this purpose he enrolled himself as a pleader,, 
and bis success at the High Court exceeded all expectations. 
On the retirement of Mr. Bayley as Government Pleader, 
Prasanna Kumar, was recommended for ,t fce appointment 
by a majority of the Judges in spite of some opposition on 
r the ground of his being a large landholder in Bengal. He 
not only put his estate sight, but largely adde/1 to it, 
from his emoluments as a pleader, which were, on ah 
average, a lakh and a half per apnum. He was the first 
of a number of representatives from families of rank" who 
joined the bar. * 

Prasanna Kumar took an active n,nd beneficial part in 
the management of the Hindu College He submitted* a 
scheme of study, and a list of books for Anglo-Bengali 
Schools iind Colleges, which will be found amongst the 
Educational Records of Bengal. He took the greatest care 
that his daughter and granddaughters should be thorough- 
ly well educated at home. At a later period of his life, he 
edited a Bengali paper, the Unubadak and an English 
paper, The Reformer* In both he advocated judicious 
measures of improvement in the political, social, legal, and 
religious administration of the country. 

He was one of the projectors of the meeting, held in 
November 18J2, for the purpose of voting an address of 
thanks to the King of England foj $he dismissal by His 
Majesty in Privy Council of the Appeal of certain Hindus 
against the abolition of Sati. 

His charities were extensive and judicious. He distrib- 
uted pensions and annual gratuities amongst a number 
of deserving 'pdVsons who had fallen into poverty. He 
provided medical advice for his servants and dependents, 
and he himself paid for the medicines when be thought 
the sufferers were unable to do so. He was one of the 
active Governors of what is now the Mayo Native Hospital, 
and a liberal supporter of the Garanhati Branch Dis- 
pensary. 

His devotion to literature and legal lore was proved<by 
the splendid library which he collected for his house in 
.Calcutta, a library which the High Court Judges were often 
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:too glad to consult, and which was always open to well- 
conducted students who were properly introduced. 

He was Careful of the welfare of his ryots. He fre- 
quently visitediiis Zamindaris, and, when he did so, was 
always ready to see and converse with the poorest of his 
labourers. He established dispensaries for their benefit,, 
often assisted th&m with loans, and in many cases remitted 
the rents when he though* they pressed too heavily upon 
t the cultivators/ 

When the legislative Council of India was constituted 
under the Presidency of Lord Dalhousie, that nobleman 
offered Prasanna Kumar the office of Clerk Assistant to the 
Council, which he gladly accepted. He assisted Sir Barnes 
Peacock and his colleagues in the final settlement of the 
Penal Code, and revised the Vernacular translation of the 
Code in conjunction with a few select Oriental scholars. He 
was the first Bengali to wham a seat in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council was offered, though he was too ill 
t to take any part in its proceedings, when appointed a 
member. He was ahyays ready to •give legal advice to 
those who required it, Europeans as wejil as Indians. His 
memory was wonderful. * 

He i travelled through the North-West Provinces and 
visited Kashmir, when Golab Sing w*as its ruler. During 
the 25 days he r^m^ined in the latter, he saw the Maharaja 
frequently, and gave him excellent advice. When depart- 
ing he said, “ Your Highness has need of nothing from me, 
and I have nothing to give w’orth the acceptance of your 
Highness. But as a telescope brings distant objects near, 

I have decided on presenting one to your Highness, that it 
may bring me sometimes to your Highness’s memory.” 
The Maharaja was much pleased, both with the remarks 
and the present they accompanied. 

One of the most important acts of Prasanna Kumar was 
his foundatioi? of the Tagore Law Professorship in the 
Calcutta University, to which he devoted three lakhs of 
rupees. Valuable iecture^ have already been given in con- 
nection with this Professorship, \vhich will maintain Wis 
memory for. generations. His whole life was full of good* 
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works. In 1866 he was made a Companion of the Order 
of the Star of India. 

Prasanna Kumar was one of the few Hindus who tried to 
bring about social intercourse between. Europeans and 
Indians. Not a day passed in which he did not invite some 
♦high Government officials or distinguished foreigners to 
dine with him. He died in 18(58, deeply^regretted. by his 
friends and admirers. A marWe statue was erected to 
his honour. * , 1 r 

His only son, Ganendra Mohan, a convert to Christiahity, 
was the first Bengali barrister.* 


23. RAJA SIR SOUBINDIIA MOHAN TAGORE, 1 
C. I. E. Mus Doct. 

Sourindra Mohan Tagort, the nephew of Prasanna 
Kumar, was bom in 1840. In his ninth year he was 
placed in the Hindu College ; but after studying there for 
nine years, he was obliged to leave it under medical advice. 
In his fourteenth* year he wrote a small History and 
Geography in Bengali. A year later he published an 
original Bengali drama. # • 

It was in the sixteenth year of his age that he commenced 
the study of ancient Hindu music, thVough which he had 
acquired a European reputation. A German professor 
first taught him English music on the piano. What he 
then learned was improved by his intercour&c, from time to 
time, with several adepts of «the art from the West. To 
study music scientifically, he collected all available books 
on the art in the English, Sanskrit and Bengali languages. 
Prom these books he worked ou£ the text of his vfelf-known 
Sanyit-Sar . It was then he conceived the idea of spread- 
ing amongst his countrymen a taste for an^ knowledge of 
genuine Hindu music, which was fast dying out of the land, 
or confined within the narrowest limits. With very ample 
rqgources in money ancLmateriak* to carry out this end, *he 


• Abridged from Ghose’s Indian Chiefs , fyc. 
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opened in 1871 the Bengal School of Music in Chitpore 
Koad, Calcutta, where Hindu music is taught by competent 
men to all pi 1 payment of a nominal fee. The School has 
made creditablp. progress, and has deservedly won the 
admiration of the many European and Indian gentlemen 
by whom it has been visited. Both this and the Kalutola, 
Branch J3engal Music* School are maintained solely, at his 
expense. Not content with this, Sourindra rewards the 
students annually with syitable prizes, supplies competent 
m,usifc masters* as well as useful musical publications to 
Government and Private Schools free of charge. 

Inr 1875 he receive*] from the University of Philadelphia, 
the degree of Doctor of Music. A long list might be given 
of orders, titles, distinctions, decorations, acknowledgments 
of books, Ac., he has received. In 1880 the titld of Kdja 
was conferred on him by Lord Lytton as a personal 
distinction. Lord Lytton, wljen in India, wrote several 
autograph letters to the Kaja, expressing His Excellency’s 
kind feelings and respect for him. 

The Kaja has published numerous works both in Bengali, 
Sanskrit and English. Among the last the following 
may be mentioned : ■* 

Hindu Music from Various Authors . 

Six' Principal Rayas nf the Hindus (with Lithographic 
Illustrations.) . * 

Eight Principal Ragas of the Hindus (with Lithographic 
Illustrations.) 

Hindu Music . 

Short Notices * of Hindu Musical Instruments. 

Fifty Tunes. 

Specimens of Indian Songs. 

jEkatiyiv, or the Indian Concert (with a collection of airs 
for the Native Orchestra.)* 


* Abridged from Ghose’s Indian Chiefs 
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24. THE HON. SIR T. MUTHUSWAMI AIYAR, 

# B.L., K.C.I.K. * 

• • r> 

The Hon. Sir Tiruvarur Muthuswami Aiyar, b.l. and 
jk.c.i.k., son of Venkata Naraian Sastriar, was born on the 
28th of January, 1882, ofc a respectable family,* in the 
village of Vuchuvadi, in the District of Tanjore. When 
he was a boy of about eight voai\s of age, his* father had 
the misfortune to lose his eyesight, and he* and his 'late 
brother, who was bis senior by four years, had to support 
■the family. His mother, who was the daughter of a well-' 
to-do landholder in the District of Tanjore, removed to 
the town of Tiruvarur in order to secure to her children c 
opportunities of receiving a good education. Under her 
care and superintendence, Muthuswami Aiyar received ttis 
education in Tamil, and learned business in the Tahsildar’s 
office at Tiruvarur from a Nattukarnam , or Taluq Account- 
ant. When Muthuswami Aiyar was about 14 years old, 
he had the misfortune to lose his mother, under whose 
affectionate super ii^tendedce a desire to learn and secure 
distinction in life was implanted and fostered in him at an 
early age. The loss of his mother and the blindness of his 
old father rendered it necessary for him to neglect his 
education for a time and serve as an assistant NnUnkarnam . 
In 181()/Muttusami Naick, a native friend of Sir Henry 
Montgomery, Bart., became the Tahsildar of Tiruvarur, and 
forming a good opinion of Muthuswami Aiyar ’s intelligence 
and eagerness to learn, advised him to give up his situation 
as assistant Nrfftukarnam and to join the Mission School 
at Negapatam. The liberality o'f this worthy gentleman 
secured Muthuswami Aiyar opportunities for first com- 
mencing his English education in the Mission School at Neg- 
apatam for one year and afterwards completing it in the 
late Madras High School and in the Presidency College. 

Sir H. Montgomery took a warm interest in his educa- 
tion, and watched his progress in jthe college. During his 
cameras a student he wits also assisted by Mr. Bishop, Col- 
lector of Tanjore, Raja Sir T. Madhava Row, k.c.s.i., and 
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Mr. Hurri Row. When in 1854 the High School at Madras 
was converted into the Presidency College, Muthuswami 
Aiyar obtained* a first-class certificate of Proficiency, and 
secured the pri^e annually awarded in tjie name of Lord 
Elphinstone for the best essay in English, lie also passed 
first in the examination held by the Council of Education, # 
m which students from all the Schools in the Presidency 
were permitted to compete, and obtained the highest 

• reward of RS. 500 offered, to the most successful candidate, 

. and ffis name was published in the Fort ftaint (J forge (Jazette 

as one eligible for any appointment in the Government 
Service. At the same ^ime Muthuswami Aiyar attracted the 
favourable notice of ,Mr. Holloway, who was one of the ex- 
aminers, and Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, the Secretary to 
the High School Committee. It was about this tilne tlfht 
Mr'. Powell, the Principal of the Presidency College, asked 
Muthuswami Aiyer whether h<* would proceed to England 
to pass the Civil Service Examination. 'But Muthuswami 
Aiyar had been already married and the social penalties 

* which threatened Brahmins who undertook a voyage by sea, 
deterred him from availing hiins&16 of JLhat offer. Sir H. 
Montgomery then introduced him into the public service 
as Record-Keeper in the Collectorate of Tanjore. He after- 
wards became Deputy •Inspector of Schools on a salary of 
Rs. 150 per mensem, ry:id was* favourably mentioned by the 
Rev. Mr. Richards" the Inspector of Schools, to Sir Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot, who was then the Director of Public 
Instruction. While holding this service, Muthuswami Aiyar 
passed the B.*L. Examination, and became a graduate 
of the University of Madras*. He w as thfctp selected as a 
District Munsiff, in which capacity he served for some years. 
Mr. Beauohamp, who was a Civil and Sessions Judge, was 
so favourably impressed by the procedure in Muthuswami 
Aiyar’s court, that he said that Muthuswami Aiyar was one 
of the few natives he knew in this part of the country who 
might sit with him on the same bench. When the Inarn 
Commission was started m this Presidency, Muthuswami 
Aiyar was selected by Mr. George ^Noble Taylor as onet>f 
his deputies. After serving in the Commission for more. 
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than two years, he became a Deputy Collector, and had 
the charge of two Taluqs in his own District. 

As Deputy Collector of Tanjore, his ability attracted 
special attention v He was appointed Principal Sudder 
Amin of Mangalore, where he served for 3 years. During 
r this period the manner in w'hich he did his work as Subor- 
dinate Judge produced alsc*a very favourable impression, so 
much so that he was appointed a First City Police 
Magistrate for the Town of Madras. Front this he rose to 
the oflice of a Judge of the Small Cause«Court of the Presi- 
dency Town. Whilst holding this office he was considered 
. as one of those who ought to be selected as District Jadfife 
under the Statute of 1870, and though^ his appointment as 
such was resolved upon it was held in u abeyance pending 
thte f ranting of rules under that statute. He was one of 
the few who were taken from, this Presidency to attend the 
Durbar at Delhi on the Proclamation Day. On his return 
he was appointed Judge of the Small Cause Court at 
Madras, w-hich he held for one year. Then he was appoint- 
ed a Judge oi the High Court. His W’ork as Judge of 
the Small Cause Court and Judge 6f the High Court has 
been before the pufilic for the lastn20 years. In November 
1892, ho was made a Knight Commander of the Order of 
the Indian Empire.* • t s 


25. HON. KASSINATH TKIMBAK TELANG, C.I.E. 

Mr. Telang was born in 1850 in a family*which lived re- 
spectably on tjv*ir moderate means. His father, Mr. Babri- 
jee Bamchander, a Brahmin, is an old employe, in the firm 
of Messrs. C. H. 13. Forbes and* Co., and Mr % T^rimbak 
llarachander, his uncle, who has adopted him as liis son, and 
whose name he has adopted, was an assistant in the employ 
of the same firm. Mr. Telang was educatedin tLeElphinstone 
Institution, which he entered in 1859 while yet a little boy 
of nine years. Having entered the Elphinstone College^in 
l^p4, he studied under Professo^Hughlings, who was then 
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acting Principal of the College, Professor Oxenham, Profes- 
sor Candy, and Dr. Buhler ; and was year after year suc- 
cessful in cqirylng off several of the prizes and scholarships. 
In 1867 he too)c.his B.A. degree, and tyvo years later the 
M.A. degree, and the year after the LL.B. degree. Thus 
at the age of twenty, he had not only completed his college 
course, Jmt ha^l obtained the principal degrees which it is* 
in the power of the University to confer. For a period 
► of about five yfears he continued his connection with the 
Elphinstone College, first as junior and afterwards as 
senior Dakshlna Fellow. In April 1872, having mean- 
tyhiks attended tenng at the High Court for two years, Mr. 
Telang went up for, the Advocates* Examination. He was 
•the only candidate who presented himself, and was sub- 
jected to a searching examination by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Bdyley, Mr. J. S. White, then Advocate-General, and 
Sir Raymond West, then Regjstrar on the Appellate Side 
of the Court. Mr. Telang passed the examination and was 
admitted as the third advocate of the court, Mr. Bal Mun- 
gesh Walge and Mr. Mahadeo G. Ranade having been the 
preceding two. * • • 

In April 1878, Mr. T<*lang severed liis connection with 
the Elphinstone College, and began practice as an advocate. 
His talents and his § soi*nd knowledge of Hindu Law brought 
him prominently to # tfce notice of the senior members of the 
Bar; and in aneavy case which was heard before a full 
Bench, of which Sir Michael Westropp, Bir Charles Sar- 
gent, and Sir Raymond West were the members, Mr. Telang, 
'jvho appeared *as junior with Mr. A. K. Scoble (afterwards 
the legal member of the Supreme Council* distinguished 
himself, and was complimented by the Chief Justice on the 
ability »wibh which he ha'd argued the points of Hindu Law 
involved in the case. Imanother important case heard in 
April 1876, the Chief Justice, Sir Michael Westropp, in 
delivering juflgment, said among other things : — " These 
words, with the penalty of resumption, appear, as we learn 
from our learned friend and able Sanskrit scholar, Mr. K. 
T. Telang, who has mor^than onfce afforded to us valuable 
aid as to Sanskrit texts, to be taken from an incorrect read r 
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ing of Yajnavalkya’s text.” His practice gradually extend- 
ed itself, lie got into general favour with his colleagues of 
thocbar, especially the Hon. Mr .Latham, Advbcate-General; 
and ho is now regarded as one of the principal members of 
the Bombay Bar. For some years past, he acted at differ- 
ent times as Government Professor of Law during the 
absencji from Bombay of Mr. W. Webb and Mr. B. •Tyrrell 
Leith ; and on the death of the latter in 1888, Mr. Telang 
was permanently appointed Government Pro*fe$s6r of Law. 

From a comparatively early age, Mr. Telang distingifish- 
ed himself as an able and lucid writer and essayist. In 
1871, ho read a paper before the Students’ Literary anjT 
Scientific Society on the life of Sankaracljarya, which proved 
generally interesting ; and since then Mr. Telang vigorously ' 
prosecuted his study of ancient Sanskrit literature, for this 
knowledge of which he is respected even by learned pandits. 
He contributed papers to th e^Throsophid, the Indian Anti- 
quary, and the journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. His essay on the RamAyana, published in 
1873 in answer to Professor Weber, attracted notice in 
Europe. He edited for the, Sanskrit Classics, Bombay 
Series, issued by the Education Department, the poems of 
Bhar Shri Hari, with copious notes and a long preface. 
His essay on Free Trade and Protection, read before the 
Sassoon Mechanics’ Institute in 1877 al$o attracted general 
notice; and so did his papers read before the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, on the histories of the 
Chalukya, the Kadamba, and the Silhars dynasties, investi- 
gated from copper-plates. Mr. Telang may also be compli-, 
mented on his r, excess as an auftior. In 1874, he published 
a translation of the wholeof the Bhagavad Gifcifrom Sanskrit 
into English verse, with an interesting preface. Mr/Telang’s 
great work, however, which he ^wrote at Professor Max 
Miiller’s request, forms two large volumes of Max Muller’s 
Sacred Books of the East, and contains pros& translations 
of the Bhagavad Gita and two episodes from the Mah&bhA- 
rata. An equally large work is an edition of theMudraraksus 
which Mr. Telang prepared withTO>piou9 notes and a com- 
mentary for the Sanskrit Classics, Bombay Series, in 1884. 
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Mr. Telang has taken a principal part in all great pub- 
lic movements, and has on such occasions shown himself 
to be a lucW, fluent, and effective speaker, free from 4>he 
blemishes wbjfb mar the oratory of qpme of his native 
contemporaries. His first public appearance as a speaker 
was at the meetings held by the Ratepayers’ Association, 
in the ^Framjpe^Gowasjee Institute in 1872 prior, to the 
passing of the Municipal# Bill, with the support and co- 
operation ul Messrs. Macdonald, Forbes, Martin Wood, 
Nowrojee Furdoovjee and Sorabjce Shapurjee Bengalee, 
who fought their battles at meetings of the Justices of the 
i J eace against the irregularities of Mr. Arthur Crawford’s 
administration as Municipal Commissioner of Bombay. 

• Since that time Mr. Telang has continued to take a prom- 
inent part in all the important movements of* the dtiy. 
Mr. Telang’s speech at the great meeting held in the 
Town Hall regarding the llj)crt Bill, in answer to the 
objections raised to the passing of the Bill by Sir Fitz- 
james Stephen, created a very favourable impression of his 
oratorical powers and dose reasoning. He was one of the 
principal speakers at the meeting held in Wilson’s Circus 
in 1878 to protest against the imposition of the License 
Tax, and argued against professional and official men being 
exclflded from the operation of the tax. He also spoke at 
a meeting held in 18$1 for a. testimonial to Lord Kipon, 
and was appointeefone of the secretaries to the testimonial 
fund, the committee of which, at a later period, nominated 
him to be one of tlicfr representatives on the board of the 
Victoria Jubifee Technical Institute. He delivered an 
address on Social and Political Reform Vt> the Framjeo 
Cowasjee Institute, and >Vas one of the principal speakers 
at the*Jybilee meeting, presided over by Sir Charles 
Sargent in 1887. Mr. Telang was also one of the speakers 
at the meeting held in the Town Hall on the Sunday mail 
question in September last. 

As a Fellow and Syndic of the Bombay University, Mr, 
Telang has done yeoman’s service for a period of some 
eight years. He was anointed *a Fellow in 1877 afid 
went into the Syndicate in 1881. He took a prominent. 
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part in the setting of the University Bill by the Syndicate 
and in its discussion before the Senate, and latterly he 
served on the committee for setting the Arts course and 
the LL. B. course. Government were plqgbsecf to appoint 
Mr. Telang a Justice of the Peace several years ago. He 
has worked hard in connection with several of the local 
' literary societies, having feeen, for yearly eighteeji years 
the Secretary of the Student^’ Literary and Scientific 
Society, which elected him as its president a«short time ago. , 
He has been for many years on the coimnittee of the Bom- 
bay Branch Koyal Asiatic Society and the Native General 
. Library, has been a trustee of the Framjee Cowasjee insti- 
tute ; and is the president of the Goculdas Tejpal Charitifes. 
Mr. Telang has also been a joint secretary of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, and acted for some time as secre- 
tary of the old Bombay Association. He has taken an«in- 
telligent interest in civic affairs, having been for five years 
a member of the Municipal Corporation, to which body he 
was nominated by the Justices of the Peace, during his 
absence in Calcutta in 1883, and was subsequently elected ‘ 
by the rate-payers of the Girgaum 'ward. 

In 1882, Mr. Telang was appointed by the Viceroy a 
member of the Education Commission, presided over by 
Sir William Hunter, and had to spend about six nfbnths 
out of Bombay in connection^ with the sittings of the Com- 
mission at the sacrifice of his" practice dt the Bar. For his 
services on tho Commission the honor of a C.I.E. was con- 
ferred upon him in May 1883. In February of the follow- 
ing year, in further recognition of his valu&ble service, Sir 
James Ferguaaon appointed Mr. Telang to the Legislative 
Council, of which he is a member to this day. His legis- 
lative labours have been performed very intelligently and 
independently, and have raisedrhim in public estimation. 

In 1889 he was appointed to a seat on the Bench of the 
High Court in the place of the late Mr. Jifttice Nanabhai 
Haridas, a choice which was received with satisfaction by 
all classes. He entered public life in 1873 as an advocate, 
his rise, supported by his ownHherits, has been singularly 
t rapid ; and he has attained to the highest honours to which 
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a member of his community could aspire. A scat on the 
Supreme Legislative Council was within his reacli if he 
had wished it, in the time of Sir James Eergusson, b # ut 
owing to bifsiness engagements, Mr. Telang declined the 
honour of beinft Strongly recommended lor the seat. All 
the honours bestowed upon him have been well earned and 
richly deserved.-^ The fiombay Gazette. 


2ft BABU S. P. CHATTERJI, 

•Inclia has a superabundant supply of lawyers and candi- 
dates for Governmeftt Office. What she needs far inoro are 
what are called “ Heroes of Industry/’ men who will arid 
in developing her great material resources. The following 
interesting account of one of them is taken from the Indian 
Daily Neves. Mr. Chatterji’s splendid collection of Plants, 
called the “Victoria Nursery,” is one of the sights of 
* Calcutta. # 

In the spring of thc» year we teoje pleasure in wishing 
God-speed to our fellow-^own&nan, Babu S. P. Chatterji, 
the proprietor of the Victoria Nursery, Narcoldangah. 
The Babu, in the pursuit of his business, has visited all 
parts of India, the* Straits, China, the Philippines, and 
Australia ; but this yfca? he decided to visit England and the 
Continent. Many of his compatriots had made the same 
journey for pleasure/ to study for the civil service, the 
bar, the medical profession, or on political missions ; but, 
aS far as we know, Babu S. R. Chatterji is theiirst instance 
of a Native proceeding to England to extend his business 
connections, and to gain a further knowledge of his trade. 
The Babu* left Calcutta oji the 30th April, taking with 
him a considerable collection of orchids and rare plants, 
and armed with numerous letters of introduction from his 
Indian clients. On his arrival he first called on Sir Joseph 
Hqpker, to whom he carried a letter of introduction from 
Sir liichard Garth. Sir <fc§eph was kindness itself to his 
Oriental visitor, entertaining him as his private guest, and 
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personally acting as his cicerone to all the wonders of 
Kew. Babu S. P. Chatter ji, who having visited many 
gardens in Australia, is no mean judge, was ‘overwhelmed 
with the beauties and perfections of the out-door gardens 
and the celebrated Palm House, but was less impressed 
with the conservatories, which, in his opinion, could not 
compare with some of the private, collections. Through 
the kindness of Sir Ashley Edpn, the Babu obtained an 
introduction to Lord Hartington, who at once -commended 
him to the good offices of Mr. Thbmas, the h#ad gardener at 
Chatsworth ; the gardens and conservatories of which splen- 
did estate the Babu places first in the list of those he visited : 
one of the most beautiful features Being a rock garden of 
some five acife/ in extent, veined wit'n rivulets and water- 
falls, and planted out with pines and terns. The fernery 
is almost by itself a glass palace, having been built at an 
expenditure of .€05,000. The collection here is, perhaps, 
the finest in Europe, and Mr. Thomas, with the sanction of 
the noble owner, presented his visitor with cuttings from 
the collection of the, famous Chatsworth Pines. # 

The Babu also visited Worsley Kail, the seat of the Earl 
of Elsmero, and hdre, as apparently everywhere else, he was 
made a welcome guest. The rhododendron avenue, and 
the out-door bedding especially subtracted his admiration. 
The collections of Mr. Hardy, Mr. Gaskil, and Mr. Perciva), 
all near Manchester, were aJso visited*- Bach of these gen- 
tlemen is noted for his collection of orchids, several varie- 
ties of these plants being named after them/ Babu S. P. 
Chatterji was made none the less welcome by being intro- 
duced to the$e«gentlemen by*Mr. Bruce Findley, the well- 
known Director of the Botanical Gardens at Manchester. 
At Trentham, the Duke of Sutherland’s seat, the Babu 
met an old friend in the Cavendisu, vulgarly 

known in Bengal as the Cabuli Kala. This esculent fruit 
was flourishing under glass, and as the bat-house pine in 
England is always superior to its out-door fellow in the 
tropics, so was the Duke’s plantain a more delicious morsel 
tjian our familiar and aomewlytf despised Calcutta friend. 
His Grace grows for the market, and his hot-house plan* 
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tains bring in a handsome revenue. Messrs. Veitch and 
Son’s celebrated Nursery at Chelsea was also visited, and 
the Babu was. received with the greatest kindness qpd 
interest by* the proprietors. The show of orchids, lilies, 
and carnation, and the enormous extent'and ramifications 
of the business of this establishment, with its connections 
all over the civilised \$’orld, filled the visitor with surprise. • 
Thousands of Wardian cases, huge specimens of palms in 

# enormous frame- work boxes, were being prepared for trans- 
port to the Cqntingnt and America. The packing and de- 
spatching of seeds from the perfectly arranged and venti- 
lated seed houses was another interesting study. We regret 
tftat our space will n8t allow a further reference to many 
other interesting visits to well-known gardens and collec- 
tions, amongst which we may mention Mr. Chamberlain’s 
famous orchid collection at Birmingham.which supplies the 
Radical Member with the rare buttonholes for which he is 
noted in the House. Privatdy and publicly Babu S. P. 
Chatterji has been received with a kindness of which he 

* speaks most feelingly. His professional brethren recog- 
nised his merit and worth with a hearty enthusiasm, which 
will doubtless result in a valuable connection in the future. 
We must not omit to mention that the Babu served a week’s 
apprenticeship at Covent Garden in preparing bouquets 
and wiring flowers, ’and we shall be surprised if the result 
of his experience is* hot very noticeable in our bay-rooms 
during the forthcoming season. 

During his stay at *Covent Garden, he was allowed to 
assist in preparing the bridal bouquet for H. R. H. the 
Princess Beatrice. • ... 

The Babu has brought back with him some 40 cases of 
South 4 nc i, er ican orchids, and a large variety of Horticul- 
tural sundries, ferns and rpses, all of which will doubtless 
be in bloom at the Victoria Nursery in a few weeks. After 
leaving England, Babu S. P. Chatterji visited Brussels, 
Ghent, Antwerp, and Paris, to all of which places he car- 
ried introductions to the various curators, &c., from his 
English friends. » * 


li 
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The foregoing, pages contain brief accounts of some 
noted Indians of recent times. There are others deserving 
, to be included ; but detailed information as wanting in 
some, cases, and it is not desirable toriqcrease. the size 
of the book. • * 

It may be noticed that all ar$ non-ChriStiarls. Indian , 
Christians will, it is hoped, form another Series. • 

A few remarks may be offered regarding the principal 
classes of men whose careers have been briefly sketched. c 

1. Religious Reforms. — Of all subjects which can 
engage our attention, religion is the most important. It 
treats oY"God, His will, our duty here, and of that mysteri- 
ous world which awaits us when this frail life shall httve 
passed away for ever. # 

In no great country of the world is religious reform more 
needed than in India. Hinduism, it is true, is like its own 
Saguna deity, a compound of truth, passion, and darkness. 
From its sacred bqoks*rrfay,be called the most exalted de- 
scriptions of God, but along with them there are others 
which are equally degrading. 

Some of India’s noblest sons have, therefore, devoted 
themselves to religious reform. It js not only of all the 
most important, but it eventually leads to every other 
beneficial change. Most of the evils under which India 
suffers have their root in Hinduism. Keshub Chunder 
justly says : # 

“ If you wish to reform the social organism of India, you 
must in the first instance, give her true religion, else your 
attempts will bo ineffectual ; give her life — give hen capacity to 
think about her spiritual interests — and then you will find 
social reformation will spontaneously — in the natural course of 
things — come about in tne fulness of time.” w 

While great reformers to move the whole country 
needed, every educated man^eBould seek to promote it in 
his own family. 
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The women of India are the great supporters of idolatry. 
Poor creatures, they do not know better. It is deeply to 
be regretted tliat they are often encouraged in their 
superstitious beliefs by educated Hindusf who take part in 
them, pretending that they are harmless customs, kept up 
by female influence, and that they conform to them simply 
to avoickgivingboffence? • • 

*Is idolatry a harmless cflstom? To worship any other 
■ than the onfi tfrie God, the Creator of heaven and earth, 
. is rebellion against His authority. An educated Hindu, by 
• joining in it, violates his conscience, and is aiding to 
j^plong the reign of superstition. 

The women of India are naturally both intelligent and 
affectionate. If their educated husbands, instead, of bp- 
having as at present, would lovingly teach them to worship 
their Father in heaven instead of idols, a great change 
would soon take place. • 

While the religious reforms advocated by EammobimRoy 
# and Keshub Chunder Sen were a great step in advance, 
attention is eamestlyjnvited to^the* Christianity which 
led to their movements. The# Ne\\ f Testament is its best 
exponent. A copy in Bhglish may be obtained from 2 
Annag upwards, post-free, from any Bible Depository. 
'Short Papers for Sockets after Truth , intended for Hindu 
inquirers, costs onl^d^ As., post-free. 

2. Philanthropists. — Pandit Sivanath Sastri justly says : 
“Hindu indiscriminate charity saps the very foundation of 
national manliness, gives a premium to indolence, and 
trains up men and women to*the meanness pf begging, and 
not to the dignity of labour” 

On the other hand, the conduct of many educated Hindus, 
who selfishly spend their whole income on themselves and 
turn a deaf ear to every calf of distress, is much more to be 
condemned. Cfliarity is not to be discontinued, but only to 
be wisely directed. 

Able-bodied beggars, too lazy to work, should not be 
assisted; but help should given cheerfully to the blincj^ 
the sick, orphans, widows, afcd lepers. 

Industrial Schools should be supported. Education even 
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by itself, is valuable; but the benefit is doubled in the case 
of. the poor by being associated with labour. • 

Hospitals and dispensaries are a great blessing to the 
poor. They suffer especially in cases of Sickness. They 
lose their earnings from being unable to work ; expense is 
' incurred for medicine ; they are unable to elnploy doctors. 
Very few can carry out" works of philanthropy' on the 
scale described in the foregoing sketches J>ut all may 
manifest the same spirit, and db good % within their, own * 
circle. ", 

■ Social Reformers. — The Gaekwar of Baroda, in a letter 
to Mr. B. M. Malabari, thus notices the weak point in some 
Indian social reformers : * 

*“ Evils* like these, call loudly for action, and action alone can 
remedy them. It is not very pleasant to reflect that so many of 
our learned young men, who have such ample opportunities of 
doing good to their country, lx o not, when the occasion offers, 
show the truth of the old adage, ‘ example is better than precept, 
by boldly coming forward, it may be, at some personal sacrifice, , 
to respond to what th'ey £rorn their otherwise secure position, 
would lend weight, and 'like to be recognised as the autocracy 
of intelligence.” * 

It is satisfactory, however, that, all social reformers. are. 
not of this class, and that some have 'the courage of their 
convictions. ' * * * . • 

Daughters should be educated, and not married too early. 
Widow marriage should be encouraged, by counten'ancing 
and supporting those who make such matches. 

GovemmenfcOfficers. — One of the greatest benefits whieh 
the British Government has conferred on India has been 
to raise up a greatly superior class of public servants. 
Under the Moguls, a judge was c “ a mere seller <5f decisions, 
dependent for his livelihood on the payments of the 
litigants. The officer in charge of the local troops was 
also the chief magistrate of his district.” 

There is at present, however, too great a craving for 
public service. • ^ 

Petty shopkeepers, mechanics, peons, and domestic ser- 
* vaxits, are making great efforts to get an English education 
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for some of their children, in the hope that they will obtain 
Government appointments. The supply already fan ex- 
ceeds the«demand. The country is being filled with im- 
perfectly eduSated young men, who ydt think it beneath 
their dignity to engage in industrial employments. 

The Bar.— Tjiis profession is, in itself, useful and* 
Jionoiflhble ; hut ifc oners jsecuflar temptations. It*is also 
overcrowded . • Formerly it was lucrative. This tempted 
mer^ * n °ther walks of tife to seek to qualify themselves 
for employment, m the hope of like success. Though a 
% few still have large incomes, there are many with very 
littlfc practice. • 

A love of litigation is one of the curses of India. It is 
* fostered by the pitisent plague* of lawyers.” • * • 

Teachers. — Rightly prosecuted, no profession is more use- 
ful and honourable than the work of education. Most em- 
ployments are connected merely with material objects ; the 
physician has care only of the body ; the teacher has to 
train the immortal spirit. It is trucf that the office is often 
degraded. Many teachershave no thought beyond imparting 
mechanically the ability to re&d, write} and cypher. Fre- 
quently the work is looked upon as a temporary means of 
.obtaining a livelihood until something more attractive 
offers. But it is well worthy of being made a life employ- 
ment. Some of tbenbblest frien, like Socrates and Plato, 
have devoted themselves to the profession. . A teacher may 
exercfse the most beneficial influence over the character of 
his pupils. Their gratitude, and the good he has been the 
means of accomplishing, wil Worm a rich recompense. Even 
so far as mere worldly happiness is concerned, the teacher 
may be well satisfied. The late Hon. J. B. Norton says: 

“ Perhaps? if the balance were fairly struck, the even 
modest tenor of his life would leave little for him to envy 
in the temptations, the jealousies, the trials, and the 
struggles, of those who, in ordinary parlance, are spoken 
of as the most brilliant and successful of his contemporaries.” 

The late Mr. Mahipa&'ip Kupram shows what a wi4e 
course of usefulness and honour is open to the teacher who 
will make a full use of his opportunities. Mr. Sasipada * 
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Banerjea is a distinguished example o! benevolent zeal in 
the case of education. 

Journalists.— The “ Fourth Estate ” is a groviing power 
in India. Hickifs Gazette, which appeared in Calcutta in 
.1780, was the first newspaper published in India. When, 
in 181*5, Sir Charles Metcalfe abolished the “ Press Regula- 
tions, ’’there were only six” native ffaperS, and tK>se in 
no way political. Thacker’s DireHonj for 1890 ^ives a list 
of 6J9 “Newspapers and Periodicals,” many of which 
are owned and edited by Indians. * • 

The testimony of Mr. Ilbert to the merits of the 
Hon. Kristo Das Pal as a journalist has been quoted 
(page 14H); The Tim w acknowledges similarly the work 
of Mr. U.* M. Malabari (page 70). Yeung editors who 
wish like success must adopt the same means to secure it. 

Heroes of Industry. — The enterprise of Babu S. P. ChaV 
fcerji, of Calcutta, has been briefly described. He has 
collected valuable plants from East and West, and brought 
them to India. Men animated by- similar spirit, are need- 
ed to spend some timd in JRurope anfj the United States to 
gain a thorough knowledge <of manufactures which might 
be developed with advantage in India. The opposition of 
narrow-minded bigots to sea travel should be treated jyith 
the contempt it deserves. * 

All m$y do something. — Sir Madhava Row points out 
(page 139, 140) various ways in which Indians may benefit 
their countrymen. To seek the happiness of others, is the 
surest way to promote our own. Kingsley says : “ If you 
wish to be miserable, you must think about yourjself ; about 
what yon want) what yon like, what respect people pay to 
you , what people think of you ; and then to you nothing 
will be pure. You will spoil everything you touch*; you will 
be as wretched as you choose.” 

“ Human life is poor and insignificant,” sa^sMill “ if it is 
all spent in making things comfortable for ourselves and 
our kin, and raising ourselves and them a step or tw r o in 
t the social ladder.” He urges m*i to seek to make theih- 
seives more effective combatants in the great fight which 
toeyer ceases to rage between Good and Evil. “ There is 
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not one of us,” he says, “ who may not qualify himself so to 
improve the average amount of opportunities, as to leave his 
fellow-creatylrcS some little the better for the use he has 
known how to *r\ake of his intellect. I^or let any one be 
discouraged by what seems, in moments of despondency, the 
lack of time and of opportunity. Those who know how 
to employ oppprfrunititts will often find that they ear^croate' 
them : and what we achieve depends Jess cm the amount of 
time wepdSses* than on the use we make of our time.” • 
“We live,”* say* IJuxTey, “in a world which is full of 
misery and ighorance, and the plain duty of oach and all of 
Tis i&to try and mal^e the little corner he can influence 
somewhat less miserable and somewhat less ignorant than 
-it was before he entered it.” 
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The Indian Empire. 8vo, 215 pp. 4 As. ; limp cloth, 6 As. 

Postage, 1 Anna. * 

'Pictorial Took round India. Imperial 8vo, 116 pp- 6 As. 

Post-free, 7 \ As. , . * 

The Principal Nations of India. 8vo. 160 pp«4 \c. Post-free, 

5 As. ' 

The Native States of India and their Brinces: with 
notices of some important Zemindaris. 4to. 100 pp. 5 As 
Post-free, 6 As. r 

Kabi, or Benares, the Holy City of tho Hindus. Imperial 
8vo. 44 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. « 

The Beautiful Garden of Ind. 8vo. 86 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 

3 As. 

The Great Temples of India Ceylon, and Burma. Imperial 
8vo. 104 pp. with 60 illustrations. 6 As. Post-free, 7 \ As. 
Burma and the Burmese. 4to. 54 pp. 2| As. Post-free, 3 As. 
Lanka and its People/ or, A Description of Ceylon. 4 to. 
72 pp. 3 Ap. Post-fre^ 2 \ As. 

Tibet : the IIighestCountry-In the World. 4to. 62 pp. 2 \ As. 
Pictures of China and its People.' 4to. 56 pp. 2 \ As. 

Japan : the Land of the Rising Sun. 4to. 68 pp. 2$ Asp * * » 
Persia and its People. Small 4to. 78pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 3 As. 
Afghanistan and its late Amir. Imperial 8vo. 52 pp. 3 As. 
Siam and its Peoples. 4to. 64 pp. 2* As. 

Arabia, and its Prophet. 4to. 64 pp. As. Post-free, ’3 As. 
Pictorial Tour round Bible Lands. Imperial 8vo. 100 pp. 

6 As. € $ 

Pictures of Russia and its Peoples. Imperial 8vo.‘ 83 pp. 5 As. 
Egypt : the Land of the Pyramids* Imperial 8vo. 80 pp. 5 As. 
South Africa and its Peoples. 4to. 64 pp. 2£ As. 

The Land of Snows : with an account of Missions to Green- 
land. 4to. 56 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Overland Journey to England. 4to. 72 pp. 3 As. 
Pictorial Tour round England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Imperial 8vo. 114 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 7| As. t 

Itajly: Ancient and Modern, ^p^ierial 8vo. 80 pp. 5 As. 
Pictures of Women in Many Lands. Imperial 8vo. 112 pp. 
c 6 As. Post-free, 7J As. 
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Biographies. 

Statesmen of Recent Times. 8vo. 192 pp. 8 As. Post-free, 
94 As. • • 

The Governor®- General of India, FirsUSeries. By Henry 
Morris, M. C. S. (retired) 8vo. 145 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 
The Governobs-General of India, Second Series. By the 
sana<*author. % $vo. 1*5 pp. 4 Post-free, 5 As. 

Sketches of Indian Christians ; with an Introduction 
BY S. SATTftLfNADHAN, M. A. 8vO. 268 pp. 6 As. 

NobUE Lives.# 8vc* 208 pp. 5 As. 

Anglo-Indian •Worthies. By Henry Morris, Madras C. 8.. 
** (retired) 8vo. 160 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

Eminent Friends o^ Man; or Lives of Distinguished 
. Philanthropists. • 8vo. 158 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

Hindu Sacred Books Described and Examined. 

* VOLUME I. 

VEDAS AND BjlAIIMANAS. 

An Account of the Vedas, with Illustrative Extracts 
from the Bio-Veda. £vo. 166 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 6 As. 
The Atharva-Veda. 8vo. 76 pp. 2£ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Brahmanas of Tiffe Vedas. •Bv. d. 232 pp. By the Rev. 
K. S. Macdonald, M.A.;Jp.D.J Author of The Vedic Religion . 
8 As. Post-free, 10 As. 

* .VOLUME II. 

PHILOSOPlflCAL WORKS AND LAW BOOKS. 
Selections from tfIe Upanishads. 8vo. 120 pp. 4 As. Post-' 
free* 5 As. 

The Bhagavad Gita. 1 8vo. 108 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 5 As. 
Vedanta ^ra.» 8vo. 143 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

Yoga SastrX. 8vo. 78 pp. 2£’ As. Post free .3 As. 

The Laws of Manu. 8vo.d00 pp. 4 As. Post-free, \\ As. 

. . VOLUME III. 

epic poem;s and puranas. 

The Ram.vyana. 8vo. 180 pp. 7 As. Post-free, 84 As. 

The Mahabhajiata. 8vo. 176 pp. 7 As. Post-free, 84 As. 

The Vishnu Purana, 8vo. 9G pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

# Sold separately or in volumes. 

The volumes may be had i. stiff covers at 1 Re. each ; in half 
cloth’ at Re. 1J; Postage, 2| As. The prices are net — no ffis- 
count is allowed. « 
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THE ANNA LIBRARY, 1 ANNA EACH. 

Mostly with Numerous Illustrations. 

Fables , Anecdotes , and Tales . - 

% f * 

Indian Fables. 48 pp. 

# PICTURE FABLES. 48 pp. 

Choice Pictures and Stories. 48 * % no - 

Pictures and Stokie& for the Ycunq. 48 pp. 

The Babes in the Basket. 48 pp. u * 

Ayah and Lady. 60 pp. * 

• 

History . 

Cndia in Vedic Times. 48 pp. 

Picture Stories of the Ancient Greeks. 48 pp. 

Pictures -and Stories of the Old Romans. 48 .pp. 

Picture Stories from English History. 48 pp. 

Biography. 

Alexander the Great. 48 pp. 

Saint Augustine, the Greatest Early Christian Writer. 
Alfred the Great, the famous King of England. 48 pp. 
•Columbus, the Discoverer gtf America. 48 pp. 

Vasco da Gama; or, the First Voyage to India. 48pp. 
Magellan : the First Voyage round the World. 48 
Peter the Great, Czar of Russia. '48 pp. 

Palissy the Potter. 48 pp. - • 4 . • 

An example of the dignity of labour, of perseverance crowned wiil 
success, and of moral courage. ^ v 

Francis Xavier. 48 pp. * / 

An account of the lifo of this remarkable Missionary. ^ 

Life of Christian Frederick Swartz. 48 pp. 

A picturo of South India during last century. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson. 48 pp. 1 
Benjamin Franklin. 48 pp. 

William Carey. 48 pp. ^ 

Story of Dr. Duff, by A. L. O. E. 56 pp. 

"Thomas Arnold, the Model English Teacher. 48 pp. 
Oeorgh Stephenson, the Founder^f Railways. 48 pp. 
&i6ry of Dr. Livingstone, Trfs Great Missionary Tbav 
eller. 48 pp. 
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THE ANNA LIBRARY. — (Continued.) 

General Garfield. 48 pp. 

Neesima : T&ue Patriot of Japan. 48 pp. • 

Life of Willia^ JSwart Gladstone. 48 jp. 

Sir Monier Monier-Williams. 48 pp. 

Merchant, Th^ Successful. 48 pp. 

Stanley^ Story o$. 4§ k pp. 

Animals and Plants . 

• • • 

PICTURES AND fjTORI^JS OF WlLD BEASTS. 48 pp. 

Stories of Monkeys, Elephants, and some other Beasts. 
.48 pp. 

PV3TUKE8 AND STORIES OF BlRDS. 48 pp. 

Snakes, Crocodiles, and other Reptiles. 48 pp. 

Fishes and Whales. 48 pp. 

Curious Little People ; A Description of Insects. 48 p|>. 
Pearls, Animalcules, and other Wonders. 48 pp. 

Thh Wonderful House I Live »n. 48 pp. 

A description of the human body. 

Monsters of Olden Times. 48 pp. 

Plants: Useful and Wonderful. Parts i and IT. 

Fhr<\ical Science. 

Astronomy and Astrology. 48 pp. 

Burning Mountains, Earthquakes, and other Wonders,. 
48 pp. 

Wonders of the Microscope. 48 pp. 

Miscellaneous . 

Buddha an. his Religion. 64 pp. 

Idols of the. Barth. 48 pp. 

HlSTORrpF THE TRUE INCARNATION. 62 pp. 

Proverbs from East and West. 48 pp. 

Choice Poetry. 48 pp. 

Short Papers for Seekers after Truth. i2mo. 112 pp. 
Short Papers ’"or Young Men. 12mo. 104 pp. 

PROGRESS, a Monthly Illustrated Periodical, 8 As* 
^ year ; with postage, 11 As. Three copies may be sent for 
£ Anna Postage. Orders k. be addressed to Mr. A. T. Scot?,. 
Tract Depdt, Madras. 
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Pice Papers on Indian Reform, i Anna each. 

Some are original ; outers are abridgments. 

U Causes of Indian Poverty. * 

2. Indian Marriage Customs. 

3. Supposed an8 Real Causes of DiseaSe? 

4. Patriotism : False and True. 

5 Management of Infants. 

6. ®ebt, and How to Ge?I? out of it. 

7. The Purdah, or; The Seclusion of Indian Women. 

8. Caste : its Origin and Effeqfs. ’ . 

9. Astrology. * * 

10. What has the British Government, donit for India? 

11. Who wrote the Vedas ? # ^ 

12. Manava-Dharma Sastra. 

i" The Bhagavad Gita. # t 

14*. TH^SciENf E CV THE HlNDU S AST HAS* 

15. Fevers : Ti Causes, Treatment, and Prevention. 

16. Cholera and Bowel Complaints. 

17. Animal Worship. 

18. Early Marriage ; its Evils and Suggested Reforms. 

19. Duty to a Wife. 

20. The Fruits of Hinduism. 

21. Indian Widow?, an*d\vhat should be Done for them. 

22. The Advantages of Female Education. 

23. Hindu and Christian Worship Compared. 

24. Hindu Pilgrimages. 

25. Charity : False and True. 

26. ThE Two Watchwords — Custom and Progress. 

27. The Valcjhof Pure Water. # * 

28. Charms, Mantras, and other Superstitions. 

29. Nautches. 

30. Impokta^o^ of Cleanliness. 

31. How to have Healthy Children. 

2*1. How to bring up Children. 

88. How to take care o£ the Sick. 

34. Eclipses. 35. Family Prayer. 

3$. Giving Abuse. 37. Shraddhas, 

©Bfe*, Karma or Fate. 

£9u The Fatherhood of God. 

0. The Brotherhood of Man. 

i * Hindu and Christian Idea -a on Piety. 

42. Prayaschitta. ^ : A . 
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